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REMINISCENCES OF STOURFIELD. 
BY MR. DALE, TUCKTON. 

[In some of our country mansions there are perhaps 
more MSS. than the Historical Commission may be able 
to lay their hands on. One, bearing — title, was 
recently shown to us, at St urfield, Hi by the lady of 
the mansion. How it came to be wv - ten is thus explained. 
The venerable Mr. Dale, of Tuckton, is an aged farmer 
with a bright memory and a rea for giving it 
expression. To the lady of Stourfield he related 
much with respect to the mansion and estate (of what he 
had heard and of what he had seen) that he was asked to 
set it down in writing. Mr. Dale pleaded the burden 
of his many years and the poverty of his scholarshi; 
but he yielded to encouragement, and the MS. at Stour 
field is the result. It was shown t urious con- 
tribution to local history. We fo it something 
more than what was ly curious; , while we e 
our readers will approve of the re nest we made ~d 
permission to print it in “N. & Q.,” we cannot but offe 
the homage of our warmest thanks to the gracious ady 

of St urfield, who granted the request with that prompt 
alacrity which doubles the value of a kindness. ] 
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believe), about the year 1766, by 
Esq. (a relation of the Lord Chief Justice Bott), 
who wrote the commentary on the Poor Laws of 
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the time when that was, as I heard say, a small 
mound, or hillock, on rising ground, on the north 
side of an extensive common, covered with furze, 
heath, &c., containing at that time and up to the 
year 1806 (when the Enclosure Act took place) 
many thousand acres, in length from S.E. to N.W. 
about twelve miles, and from North to South. at 
Wimbourn, about five miles to Poole,— although 
there is a great difference in its present appearance, 
any one will easily imagine the just appreciation 
of its beauties. Looking to the north, there are 
many things to admire. The first is the fertile 
valley at your feet, with its various shades and 
olours at the different seasons of the year, and 
the different products of the earth. Look further 
north, and you have a full view of St. Catherine’s 
Hill, which, from the variations of the atmosphere, 
will often change its colour, from which, by close 
observation, you will find that there will be a 
change of weather. Look which way you may, 
there are many things to admire. If you look te 
the north-west, you will see those beautiful chalk 
hills that the county of Dorset into the 
county of Wilts, then into the county of Hants, 
at W allop. When you take a north-east view, you 
take in the beautiful rivers that we much 
admire, the Avon and Stour. At a further dis- 
we have again objects of notoriety, the New 
Forest with all its beauties. There are many more 
beauties, and much more could be said about all 
the district..... 

Although it is some distance from Stourfield, 
must say Hinton, with its fine mansion and 
beautiful avenue of trees, with the surrounding 
has its beauties, even con pared to Stour 
f and I often look west, when I have been at 
the Park at Hinton, and admire Stourfield House 
on the little hillock, surrounded and sheltered by 
its beautiful trees. In short, there is so much te 
1dmire, and so little to find fault with, it would 
be out of place to make any further remarks on 
the site. It is generally acknowledged that the 
house is built in a superior way to most of the 
buildings of that day. I think it was an error and 
a want of taste when the south-west front entrance 
and flight of steps was removed. It an extra- 
ordinary strong built house; no expense was 
spared, is I have he ird from the old ee le that 
lived Pokesdown at the time of its erection. 
This was the first mansion built on the commot 
between Christchurch Head and Poole. I have 
heard that the house and premises, with the 
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greenhouse, dovecote, 
the house, with the belt extending east to Pick- 
purse and north to the farm buildings, were all 
done as soon as possible, and cost 10,0001., in- 
cluding one clump in it about eighty rod and 
another (in Ten Acres) about forty rod, and the 
plantations called Brenthills. Besides the Iford 
Road, there was a carriage road and entrance gate 
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at the corner, leading out of the Iford Road up to 
the house through the fields. The road was not 
used when I can first recollect. The pair of high 
stone gates were there after my time. As to New 
Park, that was taken out of the common about 
ten years after the house was begun. Old Sweet- 
apple told me he, as a boy, helped to plant the 
trees, the last thing before he left England to go 
to Newfoundland. Mr. Bott wished to take in 
this land, and invited the whole of the poor in 
Wick, Tuckton, Iford, and Pokesdown to a grand 
feast at Iford, and the farmers and tradesmen to a 
feast at Stourfield, and, when they were there, he 
told them what he wished to do, and, as I have 
heard, there wa’ not one objection ; and he began 
to enclose it, and planted a belt round, and five 
clumps dotted about in the centre, and made two 
ha-has—one about one hundred yards in front of 
the house, another at the south of the road, to 
divide it from the field or New Park. The last 
piece of land Mr. Bott broke up, old Stickland 
told me, was that field known as, and by the poor 
generally called, Pickpurse. He told me that one 
fine morning in May he was there at work, and 
Mr. Bott came to him and said, “Stickland, I 
shall name this Spring Cowlease.” “You had 
better name it Pickpurse, sir,” said he ; and all 
the time we occupied the farm it went by that 
name. I believe Stickland was right, for I never 
knew it make a profitable return for the expense 
laid out on it during the last seventy years. 

Mr. Bott’s “Good Lady” was called by that 
title by the people of the neighbourhood from her 
great kindness and universal attention to the wants 
of the poor, as long as they lived at Stourfield. I 
knew one party who was her attendant as lady’s 
maid for some time, and when she left her it was 
to be married. It happened that she was in favour 
with two swains, who agreed to fight a battle at 
Tuckton Cross, the winner of the battle to have 
and to hold the nymph for life, and a long life she 
had at the cottage near the pond at Iford. She 
breathed her last at the age of ninety-five years. 
Her husband died about twelve years previously. 
His name was Charles Pain. He told me the 
battle was a hard fought one, and many were there 
to see it. One of the combatants lived at Tuck- 
ton, the other, and successful one, at Wick. When 
I was a child, it was a common remark to hear the 
boys run about saying, when at play in the even- 
ing :— 

** A battle was fought at Tuckton Cross, 
Where Wick won and Tuckton lost.” 

Mr. Bott was one of the respectable four-in-hand 
school, and the old people used to say that at night 
his carriage was often seen going down Iford Lane 
and up through Brenthills long after he was seen 
alive at Stourfield. I never had the good fortune 
of seeing any of those figures, except what was 
commonly called Kit Candlesticks, and those I 





never attempted to follow, as I have been told by 
many they had been led into difficulties and lost 
their way from attempting to follow, supposing 
that they were going in the direction of some house. 
Many people were kept riding about all night after 
them. One story was told me by a farmer who 
lived on the borders of Salisbury Plain. After 
riding about for hours, he came to a hedge. He 
thought, “ Here is a fire, I will follow this” ; he soon 
met with another in front of him. He then gave 
up to his horse to go where he liked. He soon led 
him to another fiver (sic) ; he then made up his 
mind to get over the fence. He then saw a build- 
ing some little distance off, and went up to knock 


or rattle at it, as he thought it was a house. To 
his great delight he heard a window open; he 


called to know what place this was, as he was lost. 
“What is your name?” he said. She (sic) gave 
him his own name; but he would not believe at 
first it was his own wife he was talking to, and he 
was in his own garden. 

After Mr. Bott left, or died, for I never heard 
from what cause he left Stourfield, a gentleman by 
the name of Strong took it. I believe he was from 
Staffordshire. I never heard much said by the 
residents of Pokesdown, so I suppose he was a 
great gentleman, keeping his carriage and pair of 
horses, with servants in livery. After he left, I 
never heard of any one living there previous to the 
Countess of Strathmore, who came to reside there 
when I was quite a child. Previous to her 
coming to Stourfield, I have heard from my mother, 
she had had great trials. Her first husband, 
the Earl, died ; soon after which her cousin, who 
had wished to marry her previous to her union 
with the Earl of Strathmore, again came forward, 
and she ultimately married him. Her maiden 
name was Bowes, and it is said that she was one 
of the richest heiresses in England, and on that 
account was sought after by the Earl of Strath- 
more, and also by her cousin Bowes. According 
to report, her happiness was of very short duration. 
Bowes was a very cruel and unkind husband to 
her, and as she had the sole control of her own pro- 
perty, he could not satisfy his extravagant wishes, 
and soon spent what he had of his own; and the 
Strathmore property went to her eldest son by the 
Earl. I heard she had two sons and one daughter 
by the Earl; the daughter went by the title of Lady 
Jessop.* When she left Stourfield she left a small 
annuity for Widow Lockyer, who lived at one end 
of the old farm-house at Pokesdown, then rented 
by my father, who used to get the money re- 
mitted annually. In 1813 I was with my father 
at Romsey, and a Mr. Comby then paid it, after 
Lady Jessop’s removal to Ringwood. After that 
Widow Lockyer died, and I never heard anything 





[* There were three sons and two daughters. Of the 
latter, one was Mrs. (not Lady) Jessop ; the other, Mrs. 
3arrington Price.] 
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more of the lady or of her whereabouts. She 
never lived with any part of the Strathmore 
family. It was seldom that the sons came to 
Stourfield ; and I have heard my mother say that 
their stay was very short when they did come. 

Mr. Bowes was, I believe, anything but what 
he ought to be, cruel in the extreme, threatening 
to murder his wife, and using her so ill that she 
was under the necessity of appealing for protection, 
which she ultimately got, and Bowes was put into 
confinement and remained there as long as the 
Countess lived. The troubles she had, mother 
said, were the cause of her coming to Stourfield 
to live, as she could feel as if she were out of the 
world. When she came she had with her Lady 
Jessop and Miss Bowes, a daughter she had by 
Mr. Bowes [?], with her carriage and four-in-hand, 
a full establishment of servants, and a companion 
of whom she was passionately fond, Miss Morgan 
by name, who died at Stourfield about the year 
1796, and was buried in the Lady Chapel 
(Christchurch), near the east window ; there is a 
brass plate on the stone over the vault. The in- 
scription on it is a curiosity for any one to read, 
and, I have no doubt, will make them that do so 
ask themselves some questions, and consider it one 
of the strangest epitaphs ever written by a lady. 
It is as follows :— 

“Maria Morgan, | Ob. 17 Jan’, a.p. 1796, | At. 46. 
To the most delightful, | Pure and Sacred | Yet most 
rare of all Confections, | A Perfect | And disinterested 
Friend, | This monument is erected | By the Countess of 
Strathmore, | Who, conscious of the Treasure, | Valued 
its Possession, | And mourned its Lozs | In a Manner 
worthy of the Magnitude of both, | With a total disrelish 
| Yet patient sufferance of Life | striving to imitate the 
Fortitude | and Resignation of her Friend, | That they 
might not be | Eternally Parted. | The most Durable | 
And desirable of private Testimonies | To the feminine 
Excellencies | Of her Character | Dwells in the Hearts 
of all who knew her, | But to her heroic Qualities, | Her 
cool deliberate Courage, | And her match'ess persevering 
Friendship, | The Tears of B'ood | Shed by one who 
despises Weakness, | The Records of Law and Justice, | 
Nay, perhaps even the historic Page, | Will bear Witness 
| To an astonished | And admiring Posterity.” 


Lady Strathmore kept very little company. Her 
time was much taken up with her pet animals. 
Her great favourites were dogs, of which she had 
many. Each one had its own bed in a basket, 
with everything to make it comfortable. Meat 
was regularly provided in the room that they 
occupied. Every day a hot dinner was cooked on 
purpose for them, and each dog had his own place 
set apart for him, with a plate and dish for the 
milk, or what she liked for them to drink. About 
the year 1798, one of these dogs was missing, 
which was a great grief to her ladyship. She 
caused bills to be printed, and circulated through 
the neighbourhood, offering ten pounds reward, 
and sent out people to find it, if possible. My 
father, who at the time occupied Stourfield farm, 





had a flock of sheep. Every day that they went 
on to the common, which, at that time, was open 
and free for the sheep to feed on, he went to see 
them. They were then feeding in Holding Bot- 
tom, about midway between Mount Misery and 
Boscombe Cottage, which stood in Crab Tree 
Close, near where Sir Percy Shelley’s house now 
stands. In going through the heath he found the 
lost dog, Flora by name. He went to Crundle, 
the house steward, to inform him of it, who told 
Lady Strathmore that Mr. Dale had found the 
dog. My father was had upstairs into the car- 
peted drawing-room, and questions immediately 
were asked. Father could only say he had found 
the dog. He was then asked where it was. He 
said in Holding Bottom, and dead. He was to 
take the footman with a basket, and bring it home ; 
and then he was to come upstairs to her again. 
The dog was brought home and carried upstairs to 
her room, and she showed great distress at the 
loss. She ordered the steward to get father refresh- 
ment, and after that he was asked upstairs again, 
and the ten pounds were offered him. This my 
father declined taking, with many thanks, saying 
that the great kindness she had always shown to 
his wife and himself since she had been in Stour- 
field was quite sufficient, and he must decline 
taking the reward. From that time, as long as she 
lived at Stourfield, her steward was to make Far- 
mer Dale welcome to refreshments as often as he 
needed ; and, as his farm was a mile from Tuckton, 
he was to come to Stourfield for refreshments 
instead of going home. At that time you could 
see from the windows the men at work in the field 
below, and many a dinner has she ordered to be 
cooked and a black jack of beer sent to the field 
when they were at work, for which the men and 
my father felt ever grateful. That was one of her 
good qualities, to be ever kind to the poor and 
distressed. She had the means and the will to be 
the poor person’s friend at all times when it was 
wanted. 
(To be concluded in our next number ) 





HARRISON'S “ CHRONOLOGIE.” 


I have to acknowledge a great service done me 
by “N.& Q.’ Often while reading Harrison’s 
interesting Description of England, 1577-87, I had 
wished to see his Chronologie, which he several 
times refers to, and which Holinshed praises 
highly. When I came to edit the Description for 
the New Shakspere Society, I asked right and 
left for the MS. of the Chronologie, but could hear 
no tidings of it. At last, one Sunday evening in 
July, while taking a fortnight’s holiday at Egham, 
I bethought me of that friend and helper of all 
editors in distress, “ N. & Q.,” and betook myself 
to a friend who had the first four series. There, 
in 1" §. iii. 105, I found a note from Mr. H. 
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Corto, of Thurles, saying that Harrison’s MS. 
was in the Diocesan Library of De -. Iat once wrote 
to the Bishop, whom I had met before in Dublin, 
and he very kindly said he would ask his librarian, 
the Rev. Mr. Moffett, of Foyle College 


derry, to search for ‘the MS. Mr. Moffett was 
S . . r | 

sway, but he got afriend to search. In vain. Then 

Mr. Moffett searched himself. In vain too. But 


lie tried again, and then found three of the four 
big folios of which the MS. originally consisted, 
and sent them over to me (on bond) with another 
MS. on the weights and measures of the Hebrews, 
Greeks, English, &c., terribly scratched about and 
eorrected, also by Harrison. The Chronologic 
a closely written chronicle of the world’s history 
from the Creation, with many interesting notices 
ef Harrison’s own time. 

The titles to vols. ii., i 
Vol. ii. or Part II. :— 

“The hexameron or worke done in those sixe daies 
wherein the worlde was created & furnished, by the 
worde of the Lorde / ynto which I adde the first Subaoth 
as the vij'® 
Vol. iii. or Part IIT. :— 

“ The third part of this Chronologie Conteining a iust 
periode of time, bitwene the birth of Christ our saviour, 
& manifest apparauns of the man of sinne, who beganne 
to showe himse!f about the conquest of England by the 
Normans, having thetherto shrowded himself as a foxe, 
in secrete ; but from thensforth appearing in his colours, 
he practizeth to bring all thinges vnier his subiection, 
not onely by craft and crueltie, but now & then with 
more than Pharaonicall tyrranny, as shalbe sene in the 
next volume/ Of this coming of our Saviour Christ, 
Seneca sometime said thus: ‘ procrebuerat oriente toto 
vetus & constans opinio esse in fatis, vt eo tempore a 
Judea profecti rerum summa potierentur,’ wherein he 
yeldeth to the time, althoughe he halt in the matter 
secured by the Jewes.” 

The heading opposite the first 1 af of vol. iv. or 
P art IV. of Hi: wrison’s Chronol he 1S . 

“The fourth and last part of the Ch: onol gy, Contein- 
ing the periode of time from the comming of the Normans 
vnto the yere of expectation, which is of grace 1588. 
exp o~ wherin the age of the world Ronnneth all by 
fire,” : 

The “MS. gives the date of 
April 18, 1534, in Cordwainer Street, otherwise 
Bow Lane, and says that he was at St. Panl’s 
School in 1544, before he went to Westminster. 
Here are three extracts from his own time :— 

Brothels put down.—* 1545. The Stewes & publike bor- 
dell houses about London & in other places of England, 
are abolished, and so continue vntill the time of Quene 
Mary ; in whose daies some of the Cle rgy made labour 
to haue them restored againe; & were very likely to 
haue obteined their sute if she had liued a while longer; 
soche trees, soche frute: ‘for the stewes,’ saith one of 
them in a sermon made at Paules cross, ‘are so necessary 
in a comon welth, asa iaxe in a mannes house:’ his 
name I spare, sith it shall suffice that it beginneth with 
the same letter that papa dothe 

Evils of Plays and Theatres. —“ 1572. Plaies are 
banished for a time out of London, lest the resort ynto 
them should ingender a plague, or rather disperse it, 


1s 


ii., or Parts IL, IIL, are: 


Harrison's birth, 


Lon lon- | 


| being alredy begonne. Would to god these comon plaies 

| were exiled for altogether, as semenaries of impiety, & 
| their theaters pulled downe, as no better then houses of 
baudrie. It is an euident token of a wicked time when 
plaiers wexe so riche that they can build* suche houses / 

As moche I wish also to our comon beare baitinges vsed 
| en the sabaothe daies.”” 

Tobacco. —“‘ 1573. In these daies, the taking-in of the 
smoke of the Indian herbe called ‘ Tabaco’ by an in- 
strument formed like a litle ladell, wherby it passeth 
from the mouth into the hed & stomach, is gretlie taken- 
vp & vsed in England, against Rewmes & some other 
diseases ingendred in the lon; ges & inward partes, & not 
without effect/ This herbe as yet is not so comon, but 
that for want thereof diuers do practize for the like pur- 
poses with the Nicetian, otherwise called in latine, 
* Hyosciamus Luteus,’ or the yellow henbane, albeit, not 
without gret error: for, althoughe that herbe be a 
souerene healer of old vicers & sores reputed incurable 
outwardly, yet is not the smoke or vapour thereof 80 
profitable to be receaued inwardly. The herbe ! Tobacco] 
is comonly of the height of a man, garnished with great 
long leaues like the paciens,+ bering seede, colloured, & 
| of quantity like ynto. or rather lesse then, the fine mar- 
; the herbe it self yerely coming vp also of the 
shaking of the seede. the collour of the floure is car- 
nation, resembling that of the lemmon in forme: the 
roote yellow, with many fillettes, & therto very small in 
comparison, if you respect the substauns of the herbe.” 


Last entry, in a very tottery hand, two months be- 
fore Harrison’s death or burial on April 24, 1593, 
six days after he had ended his fifty-ninth year :— 

The Parliament of Feb., 1592-3.—“1592. A Parlia- 
ment beginneth at London, feb. 19 [1592-3]. being mon- 
daie / many mea looke for many thinges at the ‘hande 8 
of the conzregates, chiefly the precisiens for the ouer- 
throw of bishops & all ecclesiasticall regiment, and erec- 
tion of soche discipline as thei themse lues haue prescribed 

the Clergy also feared some stoppage of former lawes 
provided fi . the wel |?] puiment of their tithes / but all 
men expect a generall graunt of money, the cheef end, 
in our time, of the aforesaid Assemb lies ; which being 
obserued, the i will sone haue an ende , In the very 
b gining of this parliament, there were more then 100 of 
the lower house, returned for outlawes, I meane, so well 
of knightes as of burgesses, & more are duiely loked for 
to be found in like estate / but is it not, thinke you, a 
likely matter, that soche men can be authors of good 
lawes, who, for their own partes, will obey no law at all! : 
How gret frendes the precisiens in their practizes are to 
these men, the ‘possession of their ay wold esily de- 
clare, if thei might ones obteine it. [a later entry: the 
Parliament broke up on April 10, 1593, a fortnight only 
before Harrison's death] neuerthelesse, in the vpshot of 
that meting, it was found, that notw ithstanding the money 
graunted—which was well nigh yelded vnto, in respect 
of our generall necessitic—there were so many good 
profitable lawes ordeined in this parliament as in any 
other that haue passed in former times, the mallicious 
dealinges also of the precisians, papistes, & comeling ['] 
provokers{ was not a litle restreigned in the same, to the 
gret benefite of the country.” 
(* The rest is silence.’ 2 | 


ge ronie 





* This ‘statement goes far to do away with Mr. Hal- 
liwe!l’s resistance to the notion (fact?) that playhouses 
were built in London before Burbage’s in 1576. See his 
Illustrations, p. 36, 42. 

+ Herb patience. 

~ MS. corrected. I am not sure of either word. 
Comeling is Harrison's (and a well-known Early English) 
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I hope the ( ; 
part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign in Mr. Hamilton’s 
forthcoming volume. Had it not been for “ N. &Q.” 


and I wish to say he arty thanks to the journal for 
the service it has done me. F. J. Fursiva.t. 





THE SMALLEST BOOKS IN THE WORLD. 


The reference by J. T. F. to his “two tiny 


Camden Society will print the home | 


| 


| 


lever devised. 
I had no chance of getting hold of Harrison’s MS. f 


' 
and New Testaments. 


The book is perfectly stitched, and is bound in silk, 
and is probably the smallest book in print or MS. 
It is apparently a Mohammedan 
breviary, and contains sentences from the Koran, 
written in Sanskrit characters. Passing from writ- 
ing to printing, one of the smallest books ever 
produced is an octavo, entitled “ The Bible in 
Miniuture (sie), or a Concise History of the Old 
London: Printed for E. 


| Newbery, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1780.” 


volumes ” (ante, p. 7) induces me to send you an | 


expansion of some remarks m ude at a meeting of 
the Manchester Literary Club when exhibiting 
several curiosities of this Pliny quotes 
from one of the lost works of Cicero a statement 
that the Iliad of Homer had been written on a 
piece of parchment so small as to be enclosed in 
a nutshell. Huet tells us that a piece of vellum 
ten inches long and eight wide can be put in the 
shell of a large walnut. On this he considers it 
to write in a single line thirty verses of the 
50 lines in a single page. 
The two sides of the leaf would hold the 15,000 
verses of Homer’s poem. A line of the Iliad con- 
tains about thirty letters, hence 900 letters would 
have to be written in every line, which, if not 
beyond the bounds of possibility, is beyond those 
of probability. Charlotte Bronte’s small a y 
contains twenty letters to the linear inch, and s 
crammed seventeen lines into an inch.* 
would give nearly 2,000 verses of Homer in the 
space that Huet consider S$ can be made to hold 
15,000. A&lian records thata Laced: smonian artist 
wrote in letters of gold & posy of two verses enclosed 
in the rind of a grain of corn. Peter Bales, a cele- 
brated and irascible writing master, is said to have 
written a minute Bible, thus described in one of 
te Harleian MSS. :— 

* A most strange and rare peece of worke brought to 
passe by Peter Bales, an Englishman, a Clerke of y 
Chauncerye 


t 
l 
} 
I 


nature. 


possible 
Iliad, and to squeeze 2 








of the proofe & demoustracon of the whole 
Bible t» be written by hym everie word at length w'in 
an English wallnut no bigger than a hen: 
and viewed of many thousands w' wonderful! admira- 
con. And thus consisteth the proofe: The nutt ho'deth 
the Booke ; there are so many leaves in his little booke 
asin the great Bible, and he hath written as mu h in 
one of his little leaves ac a greate leafe of wi ble con- 
teyneth.”—British Museum Harl, MS. 530, f. if . 


The British Museum is said to ptr a portrait 
of Queen Anne a little larger than a hand in size ; 
but the lines of the drawing are formed of very 


es egge, seene 


} 
woras, or 





small writing, and contain the contents of a small | 


folio volume. Mr. John Plant, F.G.S 
the Peel Park Museum, Salford, has in his pos- 


, Curator of | 


session a small Arabic MS., of irregular form, about | 


half an inch each way across. 


There are 200 pages 


word for “foreigner” ; homeling for “ native.” 
we revive them? They area nice pair. 


ih 


* See the interesting fac-simile given in Mra. Guskell’s | 


Life of C. Bronti 


. } 
Cannot | 
| 1595, 32mo. 


There was a previous edition in 1774. It extends 
» 256 pages, is strongly bound, and ‘‘adorned” 
with execrable steel engravings. A single page 
taken at random is found to contain twenty-one 
105 letters. The page measures 1¢ inch, 
bout an inch being occupied by the text. This 
small book on a great subject is exceeded in infini- 
tesimalness by a literary pigmy blushing in its 
thirty-second edition. “Small Rain upon the 
Tender Herb. Deut. xxxii. 2. Thirty-second 
Edition. London, Religious Tract Society, 56, 
Paternoster Row,” is the full title-page of a work 
which may probably claim the designation of the 
smallest book in the world. It would not be im- 
possible to make a smaller book, but I have never 
happened to meet with one constructed on a 
minuter scale than this. It is an octavo of 128 
pages, and each page holds some forty words, or 
about 140 letters. It measures a shade over 1} 
h. The compiler may well have been a Man- 
chester man, for he contemplates rain falling on 
every day in the year—a thing more blessed in 
spiritual than in physical meteorology. If we 
take as a test of smallness the greatest amount of 
matter « compre »ssed into the least space, the palm 
is probably due to a Bible recently issued at the 
Oxford Press. It measures 4] inches by 2} inches, 
s about half an inch thick, and weighs, when 
handsomely bound in calf, with silk linings, less 
than 34 ounces. Another firm have lately issued 
a Bible which is only smaller than that just de- 
The Oxford Press has also produced a 
tiny Church Service to range with the Bible. 
Some very small books have issued from the press 
in past centuries, several editions of classic writers 
being constructed on a very minute scale. The 
Horace printed by Didot, in 1828, in the caractire 
microscopique is remarkable for being in the smallest 
type ever produced. There are many examples in 
the British Museum of this class. The following 
re all tiny, though the exact measurement cannot 
be given ;—™ 


cribed. 


“ Hore in laudem Beatis Virginis,” &c. Venetiis, 
1505 5, 32mo. 
* Almanacke for XII yere.” Lond., 1508, B. L. 32mo. 
‘Tablet | Prayers]. Lond., 1574, B. L. 32mo. 
«Nowe Testament.” Lond., 1593, 32mo. 


“ The King’s Psalms and the Qu: cen’s Pr rayers.” Lond., 


” 


‘The Whole Booke of Psalmes.” Lond., Day, 1579, 


| B. L. 24mo. 
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“The Whole Booke of Psalms.” Lond., Winder, 1599, 


mo. 

“The Dirige.” Lond., Grafton, B. L., n.d., 32mo. 

“Seneca. De Tranquilitate Animi.” 1601, 64mo. 

“ A Godlie Garden [Prayers}.” Lond., 1604, 24mo. 

“ Bocthius de Consolatione.” Lugd. Batavor., 1633, 
32mo. 

“ New Testament and Psalms in Shorthand by J. Rich.” 
Lond. (1659), 32mo. 

“The Maids Delight.” Lond., 1670, 32mo. 

“ Verbum Sempiternum.” Lond., 1693, 32mo. 

* Bible History with Cuts.” 1700, Lond., 64imo. 

“Sommaire de la Bible.” La Haye, 1701, 32mo. 
Printed in golden characters. 

“La Rechefoucauld. Maximeset Réflexions Morales.” 
Paris, 1827, 32mo. Printed in Didot’s microscopic type. 

“The Bijou Almanack.” Lond., 64mo., v.d. 

“Chanson Historique de Jeanne d’Arc.” 
1862, 32mo. 

The various systems now employed for fac-simile 
reproduction give great facilities for the issue of 
such curiosities. Thus in the Dallastype process 
there has been printed a reduced copy of the Pall 
Mall Gazette of June 30, 1873, which measures 
34 inches by 23 inches. The Typographic Etching 
Company have reproduced a page of the same perio- 
dical for June 10, 1874, which measures 2} by ]4 
inches. They have also printed two pages of the 
Prayer Book, measuring } by 4 inch each. By 
processes of mechanical reproduction, it would no 
doubt be possible to print books which could only be 
read by the aid of a powerful microscope. Of course 
those named have not been executed to supply any 
public demand, but to show the capabilities of the 
systems for the execution of reduced fac-similes. 

The powers of photography in this direction 
are amusingly set forth, with perhaps a spice of 
exaggeration, in the Pidgin English Sing-Song, by 
Charles G. Leland (London, Tribner & Co., 1876). 
Mr. Leland tells the story of Wang-ti, who was 
very anxious to obtain a first-class degree, and 
failed conspicuously in his efforts to pass. He 
rescues from drowning an American photographer, 
with whom he forms a fast friendship. He tells 
Mr. Doolittle his troubles, and laments the good 
old times, when the students had small editions 
of the classics to help them in their examinations. 
The government, however, had forbidden the 
printing of these miniature editions on pain of 
death to the ingenious publisher. If he could only 
have obtained aid like this! The Yankee has now 
an opportunity of showing his gratitude :— 

“*T spose when you ‘re examined, if tisn’t all my eye, 

They let you wear your spectacles?’ ‘ They do,’ say 

poor Wang ti. 

* Wall, then,’ say Mister Doolittle, ‘if you expect to 

pass 

You ’ve got to get yourself a pair of magnifyin’ glass. 


Orleans, 


And, secondly, about them books you want for your 
degree, 

I ean photograph the Scriptures—complete—inside a 
pea ; 

}~ fact, I’ve seen the London Times—and that’s 
exactiy true— 

On the leettle end of nothin’—and read it easy too. 





And if the thing will help you, if nothin’ else avails, 
I'll photograph them Classics upon your finger nails: 
I see you wear ‘em awful long (for gougin’ I suppose) ; 

I'd put the Astor Library upon such nails as those. 

I think the stuff is in us—so by gum let's put it 

through ! 

We ‘ll ring into them College dons—and mighty han’- 

some too ; 

And you shall shine as Number One, and do the thing 

first-chop, 

And be the Grand Panjandrum with a button on your 

top. 
The trick is perfectly successful. “ When allo larnin 
that he wantch was at he finga-ins,’ Wang-ti 
was able to take his degree with the highest 
honours, and in consequence became a very high 
official of the government :—- 
* But allo tim no man can tell or savvy what it meant, 

How Doolittle catch contlacts flom he China Goveln- 

ment.” 

The largest book the world has so far seen is 
believed to be the work entitled Specifications of 
Patents for Inventions, published for many years 
past under the editorial care of Mr. Bennet Wood- 
croft, F.R.S. The work is still in course of publi- 
cation, about ten parts of it appearing daily, or 
between three and four thousand yearly. Each 
specification forms a pamphlet, stitched in a blue 
paper cover, illustrated, when necessary, with 
engravings. Some specifications only cover a 
single leaf, others are as large as a good-sized 
volume. The inventions patented from a.p. 1617 
to the end of 1874 were described in 88,871 speci- 
fications, all forming parts of one gigantic work— 
surely the most stupendous in extent everachieved.* 
It may of course be objected there is no analogy 
of size between the largest and the smallest of the 
books named, one being large on account of literary 
extent, and the other small by its physical diminu- 
tiveness. The one is a measure of type, and the 
other a measure of paper. This is no doubt cor- 
rect. If we are to regard that as the smallest 
book which contains the fewest letters, the palm 
is probably due to The Wordless Book, which, 
after the title-page, does not contain a single word. 
This “ book” consists of ten pages. The first is 
the title-page and front cover, the tenth forming 
the other cover; the second and third pages are 
black as an “ Ethiop’s arm” ; the fourth and fifth 
are as red as a rose; the sixth and seventh are 
virgin white ; the eighth and ninth are shining 
gold. The entire work is a religious allegory 
devised by some enthusiastic Evangelical, the 
black symbolizing the unregenerate heart of man ; 
the red indicating the redemption; the white 
portraying the condition of the heart after it has 
been “plunged beneath that flood”; and the 
golden felicity with which the book ends being 
the symbol with many alike of earthly and celestial 


* An account of this work by the present writer 
appeared in the Companion to the Almanac for 1873. 
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joy. If it be objected that The Wordless Book is 
not a book, because it contains no literature, we 
must fall back on Byron’s prophetic dictum that 
“« book’s a book, although there’s nothing in it.” 
Witiiam E. A. Axoy. 
Bank Cottage, Patricroft, Barton-upon-Irwell. 


Auerics. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information | 


on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Orno pe Gransox.—This name occurs fre- 
quently in some of the old French chronicles, from 
the twelfth to the fourteenth century. The most 
distinguished of those who bore it seems to have 
been one who is thus alluded to in the “ Livre des 
Faicts du Mareschal de Boucicaut” :— 

«.....e¢ mesmement de nostre vivant ya eu assez de 
nobles hommes en France, et d'autre part en voyons et 
avons veu, si comme on dict de messire Otho de Grans- 
sen, du bon connestable de Sancerre, et d’autres assez, 
qui long seroit 4 dire, lesquels le service d'amour a faict 
devenir vaillans et morigenez.”—Petitot, Collection de 
Mémoires, &c., 1° Série, vi. 393. 

The same Otho is thus described in Ersch u. 
Gruber’s Excyclopadie (art. Granson) :— 

“Zumal ein gefeierter Ritter, nicht nur wegen gliin- 
zender Waffenthaten, sondern auch wegen der Wolllau- 
tenden Erhabenheit seiner Lieder und wegen seiner 
Meisterschaft in edler Frauen Dienst.’’ 

I wish much to know whether any of his verses 
are still extant, but can find no mention of them 
in any collection of old French poetry or in any 
work on the subject which I have consulted. He 
must have been born about the year 1337, and was 
still living in 1397. I shall be glad if any corre- 
spondent of “ N. & Q.” will help me in the search. 

Fr. NorGate. 

17, Bedford Street, Strand. 


Parntixes.—Will you kindly assist me in pro- 
curing information on the subject of a fine Claude, 
in his best and most refined manner ?—a ferry and 
line across the water; old building and figures, 
with rich landscape ; the artist facing the build- 
ing ; fragments of a pillar, on one of which are 
these letters, cinE . IV . 1671, but the letters are 
not very plain, sometimes appearing like ctyz. Is 
this a form of abbreviation of Claude ? 

A striking picture of a ship on fire in port, with 
fall moon, with the name of P. V. Velder very 
plain, and the date 1744. There is no such name 
in Pilkington, and the Vandeveldes lived more 
than a century before. 

A portrait, most sinister and almost villainous 
looking, of a French Republican obviously, with a 
wig, and ashaven portion of forehead showing, the 
bridge of the nose apparently depressed from a 





blow. I am told there was a celebrated Jean 
Barbé. I have not met with such a name. 
Portrait of “A Lady,” from Christie’s cata- 
logue of the Wynn Ellis Collection, very fine, 
signed C. Maratti, holding in her lap a letter 
addressed :—“ MY 119, el Cic™ Sig™ la Maria 
Madalena Rospigliosi, Panciatichi. Per Carlo 
Maratti.” Toomas WARNER. 


Misuse or “H”: Proxunciation or “Cx.” — 
Every Englishman knows the fact that in many 
parts of England the common people are fond of 
pronouncing an h before words beginning with a 
vowel, and of leaving out the h where it ought to 
stand. Now there are districts where this misuse 
of h takes place more frequently than in others, 
and I should be very much obliged if, by the 
kindness of the readers of “ N. & Q.,” Icould hear 
which they are. 

At the same time, I should be glad to hear 
where, as in Scotland, the ch is sometimes pro- 
nounced as a k, and whether there are other words, 
besides “church,” which are thus pronounced. A 
few days ago I heard that in the Isle of Man also 
people used to say “ kirk” for “church.” In some 
of the Piers Plowman texts we find, for instance, 
an alliterative rhyme between “clothing” and 
“chele,” A.-S. céle, N. E. chill (P. P., A, 
I. 23) ; and in the same poem, I. 168, “ chastite ” 
and “charite” rhyme with “claymed,” where 
other MSS. read “ cheyned.” The rhyme between 
“church” and k happens rather frequently also in 
other poems ; but in this case P. P. text B and 
C always read “ kirk” for “church.” 

This seems to prove that in the fourteenth cen- 
tury the pronunciation of k for ch was nothing 
strange in the south-west, and it may be that at 
present some dialects have still retained this pro- 
nunciation. F. RoseENnTHAL. 
Strassburg. 


Wax-Licuts at THE Opera.—I have been re- 
cently dipping into Joseph Baretti’s (Dr. Johnson’s 
friend) work, An Account of the Manners and 
Customs of Italy, &c., published in 1769. It isa 
vindication of Italy and the Italians from the 
sneers and sarcasms of Samuel Sharp, and had the 
effect of entirely discrediting Sharp’s work. But 
it is not in these points that I am interested. 
3aretti quotes from Sharp a sentence which reveals 
to me (I do not know if I am more ignorant than 
the rest of the world, but on theatrical matters, at 
least, I fancy I am) a singular custom among the 
play-goers of the last century. He says, vol. i. 
p. 221, “ Mr. Sharp wonders also that it is not the 
fashion in Italy, as it is in England, to take a 
small wax-light to the opera in order to read the 
book.” Is it a fact that in the England of 1760- 
1770 the London beaux and belles, instead of 
looking at each other or at one another's cloaks 
and head-dresses, pored for hours over an opera 
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book with a small wax-light in their hands? Did 
these numerous lights give*a brilliant appear- 
ance to the house, or only make darkness visible ? 
And was staring about with binoculars then 
practised, as my travelled friends tell me it now is 
in London and Paris, with unhesitating audacity ? 
Yetverton Howe Perron. 
Augusta County, Virginia. 
QvuaRTERINGS.—Although a constant reader of 
“N. & Q.,” I do not remember any article or 
inquiry about quarterings as they are understood 
in foreign heraldry, particularly Belgian and Ger- 
man. I mean the eight descents on a father’s side 
and eight on a mother’s. Abroad, where mar- 
riages are not so mixed as they are in this country, 
a man of family descends from sixteen persons of 
his own rank, and his seize quartiers will all be 
noble. In this country, where different classes 
intermarry, I understand the rule to be that the 
sixteen persons from whom a man of family 
descends ought all to have registered coats of arms. 
You have so many correspondents well versed in 
heraldry, I trust some one or other will notice this 
inquiry, and say whether the view I take as to 
English descents is the right one. Inquirer. 


“La Psrcnotocig DE SHakspeare.”—In an 
article on “ La Psychologie de Shakspeare,” in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes of the 1st April, 1876, 
occur the words, “On serait tenté d’appliquer a 
chacun des épisodes du drame du Roi Lear les 
paroles que Voltaire efit voulu inscrire en bas de 
chacune des pages de Racine.” Will you explain 
the allusion ? F. L. 


VALENTINE Vickers.—In the Atheneum of the 
9th inst. is the following :— 

“The name of Valentine Vickers, of Offley Grove, 
Salop, calls to our mind a story, which, had we space to 
relate it, would well illustrate the strange uncertainty of 
human life, and the inconveniences of irrevocable deeds 
of gift.” 

Will you kindly furnish the details here alluded 
to? K. Howarp. 


“ Nuc Venates.”—This is the title of a little 
book not unfrequently found on English bookstalls. 
My edition is 1663. I wish to know if there are 
others of about that date ; and, in particular, the 
place on the Continent where I can procure an 
edition published within the last few years, cum 
notis, &c. I saw it mentioned in a French biblio- 
graphic work about a year ago; but the address 
was not given. Epwarp Kive. 

Lymington, Hants. 


To Dre ty Haryess.—What is the earliest 
use of this phrase? I am aware of the similar 
sentiment in Vespasian’s saying before his death, 
“Imperatorem stantem mori oportere,” and of the 
verbal coincidence in 2 Macc. xv. 28, “ Nicanor 





lay dead in his harness.” 


: It is just the contrary 
of what Charles V. said. 


Ep. MarsHaALt. 


Tue Rev. James Durr Scnomperc.— Who was 
he? To what family of Schombergs did he belong ? 
What arms did he bear? Are there any places on 
the Continent similar to our College of Arms, and, 
if there are, what is the best way of consulting 
them ? Orro. 


“J.E.mai. tar . pray.”—In the church 
of Sible Hedingham, in Essex, is an old shield 
with the royal arms of England, and in the place 
of the usual motto, “ Honi soit,” &c., are the above 
letters and words. What is their meaning? 

g 


no. 


N. 

Ryde. 

Cuurcn Arcnitecture.—Can any of your 
readers inform me what was the use of eight square 
holes, constructed at the time an “ Early English” 
church was built, intentionally? They are in the 
chancel walls, some concealed by pewing. They go 
quite through the wall—two in east wall, three in 
each of the other walls, at regular intervals, care- 
fully tooled out. Size about eight inches. 

MoonRAKER. 


Detcn Cuarities.—Can you give me informa- 
tion about, or refer me to any books concerning, 
modern Dutch charities and the present state of 
the poor in Holland? Speedy answers will confer 
a great obligation upon HoLLANDAISE. 





Replies. 


THE HISTORIC PRECEDENCE OF PEERS. 
(5t S, vi. 125, 175.) 

From A. M.’s list must be subtracted Basset, 
De La Warr, and Percy, and probably also Ber- 
keley and Bergavenny, all of which are now in 
abeyance. The following, however, may be added: 
1330, Maltravers (D. Norfolk) ; 1426, Hungerford ; 
1445, Molines ; 1461, Hastings (S. E. Loudoun); 
1461, Herbert (D. Beaufort); 1483, Duke of Nor- 
folk ; 1483, Earl of Surrey (Norfolk). 

The list, however, as it thus stands, seems 
scarcely to convey a fair idea of the real historic 
precedence of English peers. It is well known 
that most of the ancient baronies that still stand 
upon the peerage roll have long since passed by 
heiresses from the original families to other houses ; 
several of them have only of late years been revived 
after centuries of abeyance. It appears to me that 
the truest historic precedence must be assigned to 
those who can trace an unbroken male descent, and 
a continuous or long succession of peers from Nor- 
man and Plantagenet times until now. Such a 





| list would include the following :— 
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Marq. of Abergavenny, heir male from Lord Nevill of | already exceed by some few years the duration of 


Raby, 1295; Earl of Westmorland, 1397. 
Earl of Berkeley, heir male—Lord Berkeley, 1295. 
Earl of Devon, heir male—Lord Courtenay, 1299; 
Earl of Devon (original creation), 1334. 
Duke of Newcastle, heir male — Lord Clinton, 1299. 
Ear! De La Warr, heir male—Lord De La Warr, 1-99. 
Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, heir male—Lord Clifford, 
1299. 


Earl of Stamford, heir male—Lord Grey De Ruthyn, | 


1324; Lord Grey De Wilton. 1295; Lord Grey of Codnor, 
1294; Marquis of Dorset, 1475. 

Earl of Shrewsbury, heir male—Lord Talbot, 1331 ; 
Earl of Shrewsbury, 1445. 

Earl of Scarborough, heir male—Lord Lumley, 1384. 

Lord Stourton, heir male—Lord Stourton, 1448. 

Earl of Derby, heir male—Lord Stauley, 14:6; Earl 
of Derby, 1485. 

Earl of Huntingdon, heir male—Lord Hastings, 1461 

Viscount Hereford, heir male—Lord Ferrers of Chart- 
ley, 1461. 

Duke of Norfolk, heir male—Lord Howard, 1470; 
Duke of Norfolk, 1483. 

In each of the above, save Stourton, the original 
barony has long since passed by heirs general to 
other families, or has fallen into abeyance. But 
the heirs male of the original lines, who, by virtue 


of later creations, have still seats in the House of 


Lords, would seem to have the best claim to repre- 
sent our “old nobilitie.” Were it not for unfor- 
tunate attainders, the present Earl of Devon and 
the Marquis of Abergavenny would each be 
entitled to an earldom, in the one case nearly fifty 
years, and in the other above a century, older than 
the earldom of Shrewsbury; while for the like 
reason the Earl of Stamford is prevented from 
inheriting the marquisate of Dorset, with a prece- 
dence of nearly a century earlier than the present 
premier marquisate of England. In addition to 
these, it may be observed that there are one or two 
members of our landed gentry who may fairly 
claim to take as high a position by hereditary 
descent as any of the foregoing. Such, for instance, 
as 8. T. Scrope, Esq., of Danby (the recent unsuc- 
cessful claimant of the earldom of Wiltes), who is 
the undoubted heir male of the Lords Scrope of 
Bolton, 1371; and also M. E. Ferrers, Esq., of Bad- 
desley Clinton, the heir male of the Barons Ferrers 
of Groby, 1297, and of the still more ancient Earls 
of Derby, 1138, an earldom which carries us back 
tothe Norman era, being three and a half centuries 
earlier than that enjoyed by the house of Stanley. 

In the Irish peerage the creations by our Plan- 
tagenet monarchs were not numerous, but owing 
to the difference in the mode of succession—heirs 
male apparently having the preference over heirs 
general—a proportionately larger number than in 
England of the ancient baronies is still possessed 
by the heirs male, descendants of the original peers. 
The earldoms of Kildare, 1316, and Ormonde, 1328, 
share in the distinguished honour of being probably 
the only peerages in the three kingdoms, above 
the rank of a baron, that have existed in one male 
line for more than five centuries. 


the celebrated earldom of Oxford (De Vere, 1155- 
1702). 

A. M.’s question does not include the Scotch 
peerage, which contains several illustrious names 
co-eval in point of antiquity with the Plantagenet 
era, although here again the succession of heirs 
general has repeatedly preserved the existence of 
the title after the extinction of the male line. 
Mr. Bovtucer refers to the earldom of Mar, as- 
signing to it the traditional date of 1057. But 
the recent decision of the House of Lords—con- 
firming that earldom to the Earl of Kellie as heir 
male of the Erskines—definitely fixes the year 
1565 as the date of its creation. Whatever claim 


the he ir ore neral m j have to the olde r dignity of 


1057, it is, it may be assumed, in no way affected 


| by this judgment _ 





They each | female. Sir Bernard Burke says : 


A. M. asks for correction with reference to the 
list of peers which he gives. My reading of Eng- 
lish history led me to the opinion that all the Nor- 
man peers sat by tenure, see History of Land- 
holding in England, p. 41 :-— 

“The major barons, adopting the Saxon title earl, 
claimed to be peers of the monarch, and were called to 
the councils of the State as barons by tenure. In reply 
to a guo warranto issued to the Earl of Surrey, in the 
reign of Edward I., he asserted that his ancestors had 
assisted William in gaining England, and were equally 
entitled to a share of the spoils. ‘It was,’ said he, ‘ by 
their swords that his ancestors had obtained their lande, 
and that by his he would maintain his rights.’ The sime 
monarch required the Earls of Hereford and Norfolk to 
go over with his army to Guienne, and they replied, 
‘The tenure of our laid does not require us todo so 
unless the King goes in person.’ The King insisted; 
the earls were firm. ‘ By God, Sir Earl,’ said Edward 
to Hereford, ‘you shall go or hang.’ ‘By God, Sir 
King,’ replied the Earl,‘I will neither go nor hang.’ 
The King submitted and forgave his warmth.” 

I believe the only surviving English peerage by 
tenure is the earldom of Arundel. The earldom 
of Berkeley was one, but it lies unclaimed, the 
earldom of Fitzhardinge being created in the same 


family. The only barony by tenure in Ireland is 
Delvin, created in 1286, not 1481, as stated by 
A. M.; its holder was created Marquess of West- 


meath, 1822. The most ancient Irish title is Howth, 
1177, not 1181, as stated by A. M. Kingsale, not 
Kinsale, was created 1181, and is the only peerage 
of such remote date which has come down un- 
elevated. The barony of Kerry and Lixnaw 
(should be 1181, not 1180, as stated by A. M.) 
descended to Lord Henry Fitzmaurice, grandson of 
Dr., afterwards Sir William, Petty. He took his 
uncle’s surname Pefty on succeeding to his estates, 
but at a later period the family resumed the 
paternal name Fitzmaurice. 

The barony of Le Poer raises a curious question, 
which deserves some consideration of the corre- 
spondents of “N. & Q.” It devolved upon a 
“ Nicolas De La 
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Poer was summoned to Parliament, Nov. 23, 
1375, as Baron Le Poer; Richard, second baron, 
created Lord Le Poer, Baron of Curraghmore, 
1452 ; Richard, Lord Le Poer, was advanced to 
the viscounty of Derry and earldom of Tyrone, 
Oct. 9, 1673. Upon the decease of James, third 
earl, August 19, 1704, the earldom and viscounty 
expired, and the original barony of Le Poer de- 
volved upon his daughter, Lady Catharine Le 
Poer, as Baroness Le Poer, whilst the barony by 
yatent became dormant.” She married Sir Marcus 
3eresford, July 16, 1715, and he was advanced to 
®& peerage as Baron Beresford and Viscount 
Tyrone, and was created Earl of Tyrone, July 18, 
1746. Sir Marcus Beresford does not seem to 
have been Baron Le Poer, but his son took the 
title in right of his mother, and it remains in the 
family. I think the question of summon by writ 
without a patent, so late as 1375, deserves the 
examination of archeologists and correspondents 
of “N. & Q.” The writ of summons was ad- 
dressed to peers: did it create them? 

A. M. is in error about the earldom of Carrick 
(1315) being preserved in the Ormunde title ; it 
belonged to the Dukes of Ormonde, which title be- 
came extinct. The Earl of Ossory (1526) was 
elevated to the marquisate of Ormonde, 1825. 
Another member of the Butler family was created 
Baron Butler, 1607 ; Viscount Ikerrin, 1629 ; and 
Earl of Carrick, 1748: the latter peerage is in 
existence. There were two Barons Butler, 1405 
and 1607. 

A. M. has overlooked Baron Killeen (1436), ele- 
vated to Earl Fingall, 1628. Amongst the ancient 
peerages in abeyance are the barony of Athenry 
(1178), which has three claimants; Slane (1309) 
was claimed by James Fleming, but not decided ; 
Killeen (1329) by Maurice O’Conor ; Butler (1405 
by James Redmond Barry. There appear to have 
been two Barons Killeen, 1329 and 1436. 

It would appear as if the English sovereigns, 
though only lords of Ireland, created Irish peers 
before they created those of England. Howth 
dates from 1177, while the earliest English titles 
quoted by A. M. date from 1264. The English 
yeerages were by tenure, and not by patent. I 
oo some of your numerous correspondents will 
consider the subject. Peers by tenure were sum- 
moned by writ, but were peerages created by writ? 

Josepu Fisuer, F.R.H.S. 

Waterford. 

[Is our correspondent quite correct in saying that the 
earldom of Berkeley lies unclaimed? As far as we 
remember the statement of the How. Grantley Berkeley 
in his book, My Life and Recollections, the case stands 
thus. When the Earl of Berkeley married, in May, 1796, 
Miss Cole, alias Tudor, the daughter of a small trades- 
man near Gloucester, they already had four sons living, 
William, Maurice, Augustus, and Francis. In October 
of the above year the next son, Moreton, was born, and 


subsequently Grantley, Craven, and three daughters. | 





The Earl and Countess asserted that they had been first 
married in 1785, and that all their children were legiti- 
mate. They failed to prove the first marrixge; and 
when, on the death of the Earl, in 1810, the eldest of all 
the sons claimed the title and the estates, the House of 
Lords ignored the claim, and pronounced that there was 
only one marriage, that of 1796, whereby Moreton was 
declared to be the legitimate heir to the title, &c., he 
having been born in wedlock. This now venerable 
gentleman (he is eighty years of age) has declined to 
assume the title, presumably, as he would, by so doing, 
seem to deny the truthfulness of his parents in the state- 
ments they made, and the documents they produce:, on 
oath. There is no doubt, however, that he is, per legem 
terre, Earl of Berkeley. His presumptive heir is his 
next brother, Mr. Grantley Berkeley, now, we believe, 
in his seventy-seventh year.] 


MACAULAY AND CROKER BOTH IN THE Wrona 
5% §. vi. 145, 190.)--I share Proressor 
Mayor’s wonder that there is no public place in 
which the blunders of popular historians may be 
corrected. A society such as he humorously 
suggests would not do; but, in all seriousness, it 
would be well if an annual volume were published, 
where, without “rhetorical padding,” the mistakes 
of our writers of the graver sort might be corrected. 
The work would be endless if we were to come 
down to novels and magazine articles, but serious 
histories are worth the trouble of correction. Some 
exception might, perhaps, be made in favour of 
magazine articles treating of the lives and works 
of historians. If such an exception be admitted, 
the editor will perhaps permit me to draw atten- 
tion to what I hold to be a mistake in the article 
signed J. A. F. in the June number of Fraser’s 
Magazine. It is entitled “Lord Macaulay,” and 
relates to that nobleman’s life and works. On 
p. 681 the following passage occurs :— 

“He had been shocked and indignant, when studying 
Roman history, to read how ‘ Fulvius had put to death 
the whole Capuan Sen:te in the Second Punic War.’ 
Yet ‘he had heard with equanimity that the whole 
garrison of Delhi, all the M wulavies and Mussulman 
doctors there, had been treated in the same way.’” 

Even without Mr. Trevelyan’s Life of Lord 
Macaulay to refer to, the passage must strike a 
careful reader as incorrect. Deeds were done in 
the suppression of the Indian mutiny which make 
one shudder, but no atrocity like the one here 
pictured ever occurred. What Macaulay did say 
was something very like the above, only with this 
remarkable difference, that he put the case hypo- 
thetically. It must be obvious to every one that 
it makes a very great difference in our estimate of 
a man’s moral character whether he approved of 
an act of revenge after it had been done, or only 
said that if it were done he should approve of it. 
And, after all, Macaulay cannot be said to have 
gone quite so far even as this, as a perusal of the 
whole of the context will show any one who has 


| curiosity enough in him to refer to the original. 
| [ regret not to be able to give an exact reference, 
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! 
as I have not got Mr. Trevelyan’s Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay within reach. The passage | 


It occurs in 


may, however, easily be turned to. 
ANON. 


the second volume. 

[The passage referred to is in vol. ii. chap. xiv. pp. 
437, 438: “I may say that till this year I did not know 
what real vindictive hatred meant. With what horror 
I used to read in Livy how Fulvius put to death the 
whole Capuan Senate in the Second Punic War! And 
with what equanimity I could hear that the whole gar- 
rison of Delbi, all the Moulavies and Mussulman Doctors 
there, and all the rabble of the bazaar had been treited 
in the same way. Is this wrong! Is not the sever ty 
which springs from a great sensibility to human suffer- 
ing a better th'ng than the levity wh ch springs from 
in Jifference to human suffering! The question may be 
argued long on both sides.”’] 


A fatality of blundering seems to have invested 
Sir Wm. Jones’s emendation of his own English 
translation. He unquestionably wrote :— 

** Sven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven ; 

Ten to the wor!d allot, and all to heaven.” 

Wilson Croker, as 8. R. correctly notices, alters 
“seven” into “ six,” upon which he founds a charge 
of inaccuracy against Sir Wm. Jones, becaus se his 
lines utilize only twenty-three hours out of the 
twenty-four. ( ‘uriously ‘enough, Samuel Warren, 
in his Introduction to Law Studies (I have not the 
exact title), quotes the couplet in this fashion : 

‘Seven hours to sleep, to soothing slumber seven ; 

Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven.” 
I am sure that my memory (after thirty-seven 
years) does not deceive me; for I was so impressed 
at the time with the absurdity of allotting fourteen 
hours out of every twenty-four to sleep, that I 
altered the first line of Sir Wm. Jones’s couplet 
into this :— 

“Seven hours to sleep, to meditation seven.’ 

I was not then aware of the tremendous preva- 
fence of error in everything spoken, written, and 
printed, or I might have ve erified Warren's quota- 
tion, and found out the actual blunder of “ sleep 
for “law.” Sir John Jervis spoke but truth when 
he told Warren in my presence that his admirable 
gift of writing was somewhat compensated by his 
want of accuracy. I forget the exact words used, 
save that they began, “We all know, Warren, 
that you have the pen of a ready writer ; but—” 
Then followed the qualification, expressed with 
great good-nature and entirely free from offence. 

JABEZ 

Athenzeum Club. 


“Wicks” or tae Movtn (5S. vi. 229.)—I 
would beg leave to recommend that all who are 
in search of information concerning provincial 
English words should consult Hi: Wliwell’s Diction- 
ary. I have long observed that it is very rarely 
that words are inquired about which are not to be 
found there. In the present case, “ Wikes, the 
corners of the mouth,” is duly inserted therein. 





The word was noted by Ray more than two 
hundred years ago. See the reprint of Ray’s 
Collection in the English Dialect Society’s publi- 
cations, p. 74. 

Thoresby, in 1703, made the note, “ Wawks, 
the, or corners of the mustachios.” This is also 
reprinted in the same volume, p. 108. 

In Bailey's Dictionary, ed. 1735, is the entry, 

* The wikes of the mouth, the corners of the mouth, 
y. C.” ; where “ N. C.” means “ North Country.” 

Brockett, in the first edition of his North 
Country Words, in 1825, has “ Wiks, wicks, cor- 
ners; as the wik; of the mouth. Su.-Goth. wik, 
angulus.” 

I find it also in Grose’s Glossary, ed. 1790 ; in 
the Teesdale Glossary, 1849; in Mr. Atkinson’s 
Cleveland Glossary; in the Whithy Glossary, where 
it is also spelt weaks; and I suppose it may be 
found in half a dozen other books, as it is not 
likely that a glossary of Northern English would 
omit it. 

The word is Scandinavian, viz. Icel. vik; Old 
Swedish wik, a corner; Dan. mund-vig, the corner 





’ 


lof the mouth. It is closely related to the well- 








known vék, a creek, whence the celebrated Vikings 
or Creek-men obtained their name. The derivation 
is from a verb, which is represented by the Icel. 
vikja, to turn, to recede; cf. G. w-ichen, Gk. 
€iKelV. Wa rer W. Skeat. 
Salisbury Villas, Cambridge. 
The Fi ovincial English w — a corner, is given 


as a North-country word in Wright’s P rovincial 
Dictionary. It seems Ae st cognate with the 


| A.-S. wie, a creek or bay; wincel (Dan. vinkel), a 


corner (seen in Winchelsea, Winchelcomb) ; win- 
cian, &e.,—with week, A.-S. wict, weoce; Icel. 
vika; Goth. wika, used of a priest’s turn (or week) 
of service, Luke i. 8; Lat. ric-e,—and with Scot. 
wre ok, to strike oblic jue aly ; Icel. vikja, to turn. 
The root common to all is probably the S Sanskrit 

vank,” to go tortnously, to be crooked. 

A. Smytue Pacmer. 
Lower Norwood, 8.E. 


Grose spells it wikes or wikers. It may come 
from A.-S. wic, wyc, a bay ; Dan. vig, id.; Icel. 
vil:, a little bay. It may also have been originally 
wines, from wincel, a corner. Conf. the proper 
names Winchfield, Winckley, Winkfield. 

R. S. Cuarnock. 

Junior Garrick. 


In the west of Scotland it is used in connexion 
with either the mouth or the eyes. The terms 
wick and inwick are used in the Scottish game of 
curling, when speaking of the passage of a curling 
stone through a narrow opening between other 
stones. Is the word wick a term used in cricket? 
[Wicket.] In Wright’s Provincial English, 2 vols., 
Buhn, 1857, I find week, the side of the mouth, 








Lancashire, and wick, a corn 


er, Northampton- 
shire. Jas. Barctay Murpocu. 
Glasgow. 
The Gaelic wic, the u pronounced as w, means | 
acorner. Having been used with the article aa, | 


it became corrupted in early English into a nook 
instea l of an o rhe. Vie, Angli ized into wick or 
wich, enters into the construction of many names 
of places, such as Greenwich—the Gaelic Grian- 
wich, the sun-corner, the solstice, or place of tl 
sun—and fifty others that might be cited. 
CuHarLtes MAcKAY. 


1€ 


Reform Club. 
{We have to thank very many other correspondents 


for replies on wicl 
I 


Tue Episte Svat, Hevrx pomatia (5" §, vi. 


188, 238.)—If any one should wish to repeat 
Howard’s experiments in acclimatization, any 
number of Helices pomatie can be obtained from | 
Monsieur Legros, No. 11, Boulevard Charonne, 


Barriére du Tréne, Paris, marchand d’escargots en 
gros et en détail, whose advertisement I copy from 
the French papers. I would not recommend in- 
troducing the snails in a kitchen garden ; a smull | 
island in a pond or river would form the best 
cochlearium. Varro (iii. 14) recommends that 
these establishments be surrounded by water, but 
I doubt whether the snails would take to the laurel 
leaves which he prescribes for their diet. I have 
seen 


a cochlearium in Wurtemberg, on the banks 
of the Neckar, in which the snails were fattened 
on cabbage and lettuce. It was boarded round, and 
small spikes of wire turned downwards, on the top 


of the enclosure, prevented the escape of the in 


mates, In Germany they are not reckoned fit for 
the table until they have closed their calcareous 
operculum for their winter sleep. 

Thousands are sent down the Danube from 


Swabia annually, packed in barrels, to Vienna, 
where they are consumed during Lent. When I 
was there, twenty-five years ago, the snail market 
was near the Graben round St. Peter's Church, | 
and the dealers knew the value fanciers and | 
| 
| 
] 





collectors attach to those abnormal specimens, the 
spiral of whose shell is turned to the left inste ud | 
of to the right, and set them apart. A friend of 
mine offered ten francs in vain for one of these 
rare helices in Paris not long ago. 

A. R. 


ae 


Athenzxum. 


Mr. L. Reeve, in his British Land and Fresh- 
water Mollusks, says : 


“It is said to have been introduced into England 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, either as a 
foreign delicacy or as a cure for consumption. The 
species, if not indigenous, has become fully naturalized 
in our southern counties, but it is not generally common. 
...To its efficacy in cases of consumption | am able to 
testify on personal knowledge....It is partial in its dis- 
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tribution in England, not occurring farther north than 
| Gloucestershire and Wilts.” 


T. F. R. 


I have seen French sailors searching the crevices 
of old walls, and extracting from thence with a 


marline-spike the large grey Helix, which, they told 
me, made an excellent ragodt. They also treated 
in like manner certain of the limas or slug. 
E. Leaton BLENKINSOopP. 

‘To catcu A crAB” (5% §, vi. 203.)—As no 
gentleman, learned in languages, has referred Dr. 
Cuance to the Paregoric tongue, or its dialect 
Tolu, for a philosophical explanation of the 
phrase referred to by him, I trust the editor 
of “N. & Q.” will allow an old oarsman to stop 
the researches of the extremely learned men who 
so often go far in philology and land readers out of 
their depths, or on very strange shores. Among 
oarsmen the “catch” and “to catch” refer to the 
“hold” obtained on water by the power of the 
rower, especially when, at the instant of dipping 
the blade of the oar or s ull, the strength of the 
rower is brought to bear on the implement and act 
on the boat. The rower is said to “catch” the 
water at this moment, and the word is an admirably 
expressive one. If he misses the water, and falls 
on his back, he is then said to catch a crab, be 
his person resembles that of a crab—a body with 
wavering legs and arms—when the crustacean, 
supine and angry, lies on the bottom of al 
Believe me, there no philological difficulty 
in this case, not even an opportunity of airing one’s 
Amharit, Hindu, Cochin-Chinese, or Kamskatchan. 

Q,. 


,use 


vat. 


18 


Your correspondent quotes Webster's explana- 
tion of this phrase, and rightly states that it is not 
easy to see how it came to mean “ to fall back- 
wards by missing a stroke in rowing,” and I quite 
agree with him ; for the expression is commonly 
used when the oar is turned in the water at the 
end of a stroke which has been made too deep, and 
cannot be got out without some difficulty. Now 
it is easy to see how this came to mean “ catching 
a crab,” for when the oar is in this position, it ap- 
pears as though something were holding the end of 
it under water, and preventing its being drawn out, 


| as you might imagine a crab to do if it had the 
| strength. 


NAUvTICUS. 


I believe the phrase originated from the opposite 
of that which Webster describes as the meaning of 
‘catching a crab.” When an inexperienced rower 
does not feather his oar properly, in pulling the 
blade through the water it sometimes strikes 
obliquely downwards, and remains fixed as if ina 
vice. He has “caught a crab.” The loom of the 
oar generally pushes him backwards into the bottom 
of the boat, where he remains till he frees his oar, 
by turning it in the rowlock, or till the boat stops, 





in 
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when the oar floats. Missing a stroke also throws 

the oarsman off his balance, and, the results being 

similar, the same name has been given to both 

causes. Joun PAKENHAM STILWELL. 
Yateley. 


Sir Joun Leacn, M.P. (5 §. vi. 147, 214, 
237), appears to have been the son of Richard 
Leach, of Bedford, coppersmith or ironmonger, and 
was born at Bedford, August 28, 1760; educated 
at the Grammar School there, and afterwards 
apprenticed to Robert Taylor, a somewhat eminent 
architect ; entered at Middle Temple, Jan. 26, 
1785, and was called Feb., 1790, when in his 
thirtieth year; Recorder of Seaford, 1795, and 
M.P. for that immaculate borough, 1806 to 1816 ; 
K.C. and bencher of his Inn, 1807, and D.C.L. 
Oxon., 1810 ; in Aug., 1817, succeeded Mr. Baron 
Garrow as Chief Justice of Chester; and Jan. 9, 
1818, followed Sir Thomas Plumer in the vice- 
chancellorship ; M.R., May 18, 1827. Ob. Edin- 
burgh, 14 vel 16 Sept., 1834, wt. 74. 

* Jack Leach” was “one of several sons ; and 
he, as well as his brothers, was originally intended 
to remain” in his normal condition of society. 
Romilly sneers at him as “extremely deficient 
as a lawyer” ; and Foss, in his Judges of England, 
Lond., Oct., 1864, v. 9, speaks of him as “ the 
most unpopular judge of his time; and, though his 
legal experience was great, his judgments gave but 
scant satisfaction”; and that, *‘ not content with 
his distinction as a lawyer, he had the absurd 
ambition of being considered a man of fashion, 
priding himself on his aristocratic intimacies,” &c. 
A fine mezzotint by Dawe, after Penny, exists of 
the judge, who ob. calebs; though his brothers’ de- 
scendants still flourish in the service. 

TEMPLAR. 


“LEAP IN THE Dark” (5" §. vi. 29, 94, 151.) 
Your valued correspondent J. W. E. is quite right 
in saying that the words of the so-called “ Hymn” 
were not sung originally in The Beggars’ Opera. 
Gay wrote some wrangling lines between Polly, 
Lucy, and Macheath, retaining only the tune, 
under its original title, “ All you that must take 
a leap,” &c. These will be found in Act iii. (air 
27, edit. 1728). My reply was of the briefest 
three lines—therefore I did not enter into detail, 
and did not specify any edition. I may now add 
that Gay’s dialogue to the air was not found 
effective upon the stage, and that some singer 
substituted the original words, which were quite 
as appropriate to the situation. The late C. M. 
Young, who had acted Macheath, sang the original 
to me in my room as one of his songs in the 
character, and so finely that I cannot doubt his 
having produced a powerful effect upon his 
audience. He had a splendid voice; and that, 
with his powers of declamation, made him one of 


were so fully appreciated by his friends that he 
had a copy of the Old English Ditties with all the 
margins cut off, to take up the less space in his 
portmanteau when he went ona visit. I have seen 
this great actor upon the stage, but he had then 
retired from it. He would have been an honour 
to any profession. Wma. CHapPett. 


JAVELIN (5 §S. vi. 209.)—This word is derived 
from the Sp. jabalina, a kind of spear chiefly used 
for hunting wild boars; also the sow of a wild 
boar la hémbra del jabal from jabali, a wild 
boar, a mountain boar, from the Arabic jal 
Heb. 5a2), a mountain. This is confirmed by 
Dice. de la Acad. Esp., “jabalina, arma & modo 
de una pica pequeiia, 6 como un venablo, de que 
usaban mas regularmente en la caza de jabalies, 
de donde parece que tomé el nombre” ; “ jabali, 
puerco montés, de mayér fiiria y bravéza, mas 
grande, y de cerdas mas fuertes y duras que los 
R. 8. CHARNOCK, 


val 


ordinarios.” 
Junior Garrick. 
A boar is the animal meant. Mr. Hensleigh 
Wedgwood Says, in his Dictionary of English 
Etymology, that “ Neuman explains Sp. jabalina 
as a boar-spear, from jabali, a wild boar, but the 
double form of the word is against this derivation,” 


p. 362. A. U,V. & 


The animal alluded to is no doubt the wild boar, 
in Spanish jabali or javali. Joun W. Bone. 

Tue Fervra (5 §, vi. 133.)—The instrument 
of punishment called the ferula, or ferrule, alluded 
to by your correspondent, must be one of consider- 
able antiquity, for Juvenal thus mentions its use 
in his time :— 

‘Et nos ergo manum ferulz subduximus, et nos 

Consilium dedimus Sullz.” Sat. I. 

Boys would naturally withdraw their hand, or 
flinch from it, as the satirist observes. Dr. John- 
son defines the ferula as “‘a wooden slapper, with 
which young scholars are beaten on the hand,” 
and no doubt its use was common enough in schools 
in hisday. There are many allusions to its use by 
writers of fiction, as in Tristram Shandy my Uncle 
Toby speaks of having received “three strokes 
with a ferula, two on his right hand and one on 
his left.” In Henry Earl of Moreland it is used 
by the schoolmaster, Mr. Vindex. More recently, 
Captain Marryat, in Percival Keene, speaks of its 
constant and daily use by the Irish pedagogue, 
Mr. O’Gallagher. The form of admission at Trinity 
College, Dublin, used to speak of a candidate as 
* educatus sub ferula Domini - In fact, it was 
a common implement of punishment in schools, 
especially in the midland and northern counties of 
England, as recently as forty or fifty years ago, but 
is now forgotten, or sunk into desuetude. Perhaps 
the birch-rod may share ultimately the same fate, 








the best ballad singers in Europe. His powers 


as it has already in many instances done. 
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Poor Thomas Hood, in his amusing book, Hood's 
Own ; or, Laughter from Year to Year, published 
some forty years since, every page of which sparkles 
with wit and humour, has, amongst the “ Fancy 
Portraits,” sketched a very happy and graphic one, 
entitled Mrs. Trimmer.* A tall, elderly lady, of 
stern aspect, with spectacles on nose, is delineated, 
+abited in the dress of the last century. She wears 
a black silk gown—with short sleeves trimmed with 
lace at the ends, showing her arms bared from the 
-elbows—thrown open ia front in order to exhibit 
her handsome frilled petticoat beneath, and she is 
seated on a high-backed chair. Her silver-buckled 
shoes have very high heels, one of her feet rests 
upon a stool, and on her head is a high cap or 
curch, with a border fitting close to the face. In 
her right hand she holds a formidable birch-rod, 
whilst with the left she is placing a boy across her 
Anees, in order to prepare him to receive the old- 
fashioned punishment. The numerous offences of 
the juvenile culprit, described in some ciever and 
amusing lines, are now about to be expiated by a 
good whipping with her birch-rod from the hand 
of the elderly lady, his schoolmistress, aptly called 
Mrs. Trimmer. It is evident that the avenging rod 
will not be stayed until it has done its office, for 
the poem ends as follows, pointing out the severity 
of the lady, “ who boasts unruly boys with birch to 
tame” 

** Miss Edgeworth or Mrs. Chapone 
Might melt to behold your tears glimmer ; 
Mrs. Barbauld would let you alone, 
But I'll have you know I’m a Trimmer.” 
FERULA. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
“Uniatts” or “Unuirts” (5S. vi, 148.) 

I believe the word to be a pronunciation of 
In my native village of Duxford, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, the moth in question is called a 
* hobby-owlet,” and I well remember, when a boy, 
it was considered quite sport to go a “hobby- 
owleting,” as we called it. We found them in the 
daytime by hundreds in the tall nettles and long 
grass which grew around the barns and other old 
tumble-down buildings in the village. 

Ouwlet, of course, means a little owl ; and the 
moth now spoken of bears a striking resemblance 
(especially about the head) to that bird of the 
night. But why is the word hobby attached to 
it, and what does it mean? Henry C. Lorts. 


owlet. 


An ullat is provincial for an owlet or owl, and 
is not a bad name for a night-flying moth. I 
have heard them called millers, from the dust 
which comes off the body and wings. i. oe 


Moths which fly about in the twilight or owl- 
* Mrs. Trimmer was a well-known writer on education 


in the early part of the present century, and publi-hed 
several echool-books, at that time very popular. 





light might compendiously be called ovwl-lights, and 
thence, corruptly, ullats or ullits. H. W. 
Ullatts or ullitis means ulula, that is, the cry 
of owlets at night, hence the name of the Man- 
chester Grammar School magazine, published 
monthly, from the fact that the arms of the founder, 
Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, were : Az. be- 
tween a chev. or, three owls or owlets, in chief of 
the last three roses. These arms are taken from 
his arms in stone outside the present school. 
Ricwarp HemMine. 
Newton-le- Willows. 


Schoolboys in this county, when I was a boy, 
always called the moths mag-ovwletts, from their 
supposed resemblance to owls, both being grey 
and speckled, with large heads, and both flying 
abroad at night. Owls we always called mag-owls. 

R. R, 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

The use of this term would seem to be derived 
from ullet, which Wright (Prov. Dict.) is a 
Lancashire word for an owl. Ep. Marsiatt. 


Halliwell gives “ Ullet, an owl. Lancashire.” 
T. F. &. 

In Leeds the word ullat's is used by certain 

people for owls or owlets. It is obvious how soon 

a corruption in pronunciation could be made. I 

think, therefore, that “‘ moths which fly about in 

the twilight or in the night time” are so called 

from the habit being similar to that of ullatts. 

T. Hunt ey. 


says 


Toubridge Street, Leeds. 


Mrs. Kitrry Curnpertson (5 §. vi. 168.)— 
In a circulating library at Brighton there is a book 
called The Romance of the Pyrenees. It is in four 
volumes, and is stated on the title-page to be by 
the author of Santo Sebastiano and The Forest of 
Montalbano. The fourth edition was published 
in 1812. It is stated to be printed for George 
Robinson, of 25, Paternoster Row. 

Gro. CHEESMAN. 

Brighton. 


2 Kiyes vir. 13 (5 §. vi. 164.)—It would 
appear that the Genevan divines differed as to the 
interpretation of this text. The English scholars 
seem to have read it that Hazael asked, “Am Ia 
dog?” whilst the French translators understood it 
to mean, “I who am but a dog.” 

The Franco-Genevan version (ed. 1608) gives it 
thus : “ Et Hazael dit, Mais qui est ton serviteur, 
qui n'est qu'un chien, pour faire de si grandes 
choses?” It would be interesting to know if 
the passage was so given in the first French edi- 
tions of 1530-4, or whether it was so modified by 
Calvin or Beza. Luther seems thus to have taken 
it ; his translation has : “ Hasael sprach : Was ist 
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dein Knecht, der hund, das er solch gros ding thun 
sollte ?” Epwarp So.ty. 


Canons AND PreBenpanigs (5" §. vi. 227.)— 
Du Cange tells us, on the authority of Lindwood, 
that — 

“ Preebenda differt 4 Canonica; nam Canonica est jus 
spirituale quod aliquis assequitur in Ecclesia per recep- 
tionem in tratrem, et assignationem stelli in choro, et 
loci in capitulo. Praebenda vero est jus spirituale reci- 
p endi certos proventus, competens percipienti ex divino 
officio, cui insist, et nascitur ex Canonica tanquam filia a 
matre. 

A prebend differs from a canonry, for a canonry 
is a spiritual right attaching to certain persons in 
the Church by virtue of their reception into 
brotherhood, and their appointment to a stall in 
the choirand a seatin the chapter. Buta prebend 
is a spiritual right entitling the holder to certain 
emoluments for the discharge of the special duties 
belonging to his sacred office, and is to a canonry 
as a daughter to her mother. 

Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


A Rocxtyenam Por (5 S. vi. 208.)—There is 
in the possession of Mrs. Evetts, of Tackley 
Park, Oxon, a small Rockingham teapot. It is 
four inches in height, and the same in width from 
the end of the spont to the bend of the handle. 
The lid is formed like a stopper, with a catch to 
prevent its falling off. The ground is white, and 
is ornamented with raised flowers and leaves, the 
stems of which in front stop against the spout, 
and at the back are twisted to form the handle. 
The end of the spout is covered, with perforations, 
to prevent the tea-leaves from being poured out. 
Underneath is a griffin in violet, with the inscrip- 
tion, * Royal Roc kingham, Bramel.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Rocue Apsey : Capapitity Brown 
244 Though these ruins may have been neglected 
in the way described in Horace Walpole’s letter 
by a former Lord Scarborough, they are now most 
carefully preserved by the present earl. It may 
be hoped that no wanton destruction was done by 
Capability Brown, and that the beautiful frag- 
ments of the abbey buildings which still remain 
were really all he found standing; he surely 
would have grouped together all small detached 
portions that could be arranged in some pictorial 
manner, accerding to his fancy. But my object in 
this notice is to call attention to a beautiful avenue 
in Sandbeck Park. It seems that Capability 
Brown laid out all the drives about the estate. 
When at Sandbeck a few years ago, Lord Scar- 
borough drove me throngh some fine woods ; and 
on our way, we passed through an avenue entirely 
of weeping-box trees: a more graceful sight I 
scarcely remember; the trees were about thirty 
feet high. Can any of your readers tell me of any 
other instance of a weeping-box tree avenue ? 


question. 














Although I have adopted the usual mode of spell- 
ing, it is not generally known that the patent of 
Earl Scarborough’s peerage in 1690 designates him 
as Scarbrough—the way in which his lordship 
always subscribes himself. Bens. Ferrey. 


CarLyte As A Port (5 §, vi. 67, 110.)—Car- 
lyle seems to have a penchant for a blue lead 
pencil. A few years ago, wishing to add his 
honoured autograph to my small collection, I 
wrote, and received the following characteristic 
reply, written in blue pencil: “This is my au- 
thentic signature, if you much care for it: T. 
Carlyle. Chelsea, 31 Octr., 1871.” Afterwards 
regretting that it was not written in endurable 
ink, I ventured to express my regret, and this 
drew forth another blue pencil reply : “ In pencil 
alone is it well possible, trace in ink if you like! 
T. Carlyle. Chelsea, 31 March, 1873.” Of course 
I should never think of committing such a piece of 
vandalism. Cu. Ex. Ma. 


“ Rampine ” (5" S, vi. 6,115.)—Mr. Pencetty, 
who says that a working man told him that an 
acquaintance “was ramping in his head,” may be 
interested in learning that, in Dutch, ramp signifies 
damage, loss, misfortune, suffering. I need hardly 
remind anybody of the state of mind described by 
Mrs. Gamp as “ rampagiousness,” being otherwise 
“voing on the rampage.” Being “ rampagious ” 


|} seems to refer to the anger attendant on loss, 


damage, misfortune. QO. 


Tue Devit overLookine Lixcotn (5 §S. v. 
510; vi. 77.)—In the Calendar ef State Papers, 
Domestic Series, Elizabeth, Addenda, p. 551, under 
the date of 1578, is the following allusion to this 
saying : “If any one came to the Bishop without 


th @ «: | * present, ‘she (Mrs. Freke, the Bishop of Norwich’s 
y , | . . * 
od . Vi | wile will look on him as the Divell lookes over 


Lincoln.” From this it would appear that his 
Satanic majesty did not look with favour on the 
citizens of Lincoln. A version of the proverb 
familiar to me puts quite another colouring on the 
It runs: “This is all my own, as the 
Devil said when he flew over Lincoln.” 

H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


“ Scran ” (5 §. v. 513; vi. 55.)—It is asked 
what is the derivation of this word, used in Ire- 
land in this way, “ Bad scran to you.” In Gaelic, 
crann has several meanings ; among others, a lot. 
Crannchur is a casting of lots ; crann-tarruing is 
a drawing of lots. Our Scotch Gaelic has a way 
of sometimes prefixing s. To the Celtic Magazine 
(Inverness) for June I sent a list of sixty-five pairs 
of words of this kind. I fancy that Trish doer the 
same. It is not likely that scran here has any 
thing to do with the other word scran, applied to 
food. It means “ Bad luck to you.” 

Tuomas STRATTON, 
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Otp Eneravines (5" §. 387; vi. 35.) 


Correspondents inquire for sources of information 
respecting the monograms used by old artists 
painters, engravers, &c., and J. C. J. commends 
to an original inquirer the capital dictionary known 





| . “—- : 
** Thus while he liu'd, graue Latimer was seene ; 





to collectors as “Stanley's Bryan,” in which re- 
spect he is right. Those inquirers who desire more 
information than this work affords will find all 
they can reasonably expect in Dictionnaire d 

Monogrammes, par M. F. Brulliot, and Nagler’s | 


Die Monogrammisten, &c. The latter is as near 
perfection as such a book is likely to be, or rather 
it may be taken as an —— r work, so far as it 






goes at present, for I add with grief that, although 
publication began in 1858, the issue is not yet 
finished. 0. 

Laws or Heraupry (5 §. vi. 108, 154.)—A 
man may call himself a lord or a general, or con- 
pile for himself a coat of arms, but if not duly 
entered at the Heralds’ College, and not to be 
found in the peerage or the army list, we may book 
him an impostor. 

Taxes are to raise money, and the more im- 
postors who pay, the better for the exchequer. 
Ludicrous scenes sometimes come before the com- | 
missioners. I can vouch for the following three. 


A poor fellow tried to get off by declaring that he 


had no arms, but the last time his gig was painted 
D J 

the coach-maker had “smartened it up with 

bit of a beehive In the other cases, a set of 
forks with a crest and a few hall chairs, al! 
bought at sales, brought in the hapless purchaser 
to pay for irmorial bexrings,” though not, o 
course, for any right to use them. The r ght to 
bear arms is limited to the actual descendants of 
the orig nal grantee, or of such ancestors as ar 
proved to hav d those arms before the Colleg 
existed. A grant now must be obtained from tl 





Heralds’ Coll 


“Tt is to be observed and kept in r 
as a rule, the sole right to ar grant from the 
College or the Crown, or inheritance fr ym an ancestor to 

whom a grant was made” (Boutell’s Znglish Herald) 
186 » p. d09 


A grant ¢ of a 


membrance 


8 is 


". 


ms costs about 7( 





HIRONDELLE. 

VERSES ON THE INADEQUATE Pow? or Por 

TRAITURE (5™ SS. iv. 363, 416, 496: v. 238. 497 
To the examples already given may be added 


the following : 


* You see his form and years, but if you would 
View his just 8 rule (which envy cant behohd) 
Into his work y* following tractate looke 
The lively picture of his mi inde y*® booke.” 

William Salmon’s Polygraphie, Lond., 


* The sweet tong’d Ovid's counterfeit behold, 
Which noblest Romans wore in rings of gold ; 
Or would you y' which his owne pensil drew, 
The Poet in his deathless Po " 


ems view. 
Or d, tra lated hy Sandus 


1675. 


Lond, 1682. 


, 





| effi: 


| 


| to pluck up those woods by the roots 


I mean his outward part ; and that within 
May here be viewed ; above you view his face, 
But in his Booke beholde his inward grace.” 
Frvitfell Sermons, by Hugh Latimer, Lond., 1635. 


‘ How farre beyond a picture is his worth, 
Whom Pen, nor Peucill, truly can set forth ! 
Behold his Reuerend Face, his better Part 
As left ungravd this was beyond all Art. 
His Holy Thouzl 
His ravisht Soule 
Could not bee drawne. 
The Pictures of the rest are his 


its in sacred Meditations 
in the heavenly Contemplations 
Here only are his Lookes— 
sookes. 
I. Sampson. 
Bp. Hall’s Works, 1647. 
The conceit also occurs in some Latin verses in 
Wing’s A ia Britannica, 1669. I have no 


stronomt 




















copy of them. , Henpriks has started a 
most interesting subject, but it is ec nm le of almost 
indefinite extension. W ILLIAM E, Axon. 
Losses py I 5 §, iv. 1, 58, 237, 356; vi. 
126 
pri 16, 1849. A fire broke out this morning in the 
f John Adamson, Es Vestgate Street, New- 
nearly 2,000 valuable prints, MSS., and books 
were destroyed. Prior to this disaster Mr. Adamson 
possessed the finest collection of Portuguese literature 
in the kingdom.”—Local Records, Newcastle, 1857, 
Pp soe 
J. MAnvet 
Tue ConvERSION OF THE Britons,” PArInter 
sy J. H. M MER (5" §. vy. 108, 236, 397 ; vi. 
156, 237.)—This picture has been removed from 
Wycombe Church to the Town Hail. 
JaMES BRITTEN. 
Assart: Hoprrir (5 §. vi. 8, 174.)—By way 
f supplement to the explanations of Mr. Dees 
r. Perrart on p. 174, I submit the follow- 
ing. Ass . m is the Lay French assarter, assert 
or essarti giad le or make glades in a wood ; 


grub up ¢ or aed. a ground of bushes, &c.* It was 


ciently us a f piece of land assarted, as 
mana by a charter of Roger, Earl of Mortimer : 
Sciant quod ego Rogerus de Mortuo mare Dedi, &c 


etiam cidem adi duo asarta en la Hope (valley) que 
appellantur Ordrichefruding et aldicheruding in quibus 

rvtis continentur quinque acre,” Ke. 

According to Manwood (Forest Laws), cap. ix. 
No. 1, it was the gre offence or trespass that 
could be committed in the forest to vert or venison, 
which were 


1p 


teat 
ates 


thickets and cover for the deer, and by making 
them plain as arable land. To fell or cut down 





the covers which might grow again was only waste. 
“Quietusde essartis” appears inachartero f privilege 
granted by Hen. I. to the abbot of Ramesbury, and 
in Pat. 18 Edw. IIL, p. 1, m. 19, “ Et quibusdam 
sartis que sartaverunt homines Ecclesiz, 


cap. 38) says that these words, Boscus 
signify as much as Redactus ad cultu- 





ipsius 


* Braeton (lib. iv. 
uur assartum, 
ram. 
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&c. In Charta de Foresta, 9 Hen. IIL, cap. 4, it Tue Bircn Rop (5 §. vi. 133, 215.)—To the 

is written assert, and so in Edw. I., stat. 1. It | list of works on this subject add— 

was also synonymous with dishoscatio. “ Historia Flazellantium, de recto et perverso flagrorum 
Hoppit.—There is iff malty in ascertaining | 44 apud Christianos.” Paris, 1700. 


7 “3 H. Fisnuwick, F.S.A. 


the derivation and meaning ofthis word. I there- 








fore merely suggest that it n y be a a ditch} Micuart Farapay axp tHe “ Mémoires 
or hole in a place a a messuage for the de-| p’Arcugm” (5 S. vi. 147, 190, 236.)—This 
posit of refuse matter, derived from hope, a sloping | collection of scientific mémoires used to be con- 
hollow between two hills en la Hope, ul § (pra), | sidered scarce and valuable, and consisted of five 
hope, hawgh, howgh. Hence haugh-haugh or haw- | volumes. Ihave occasionally seen the work, the 
haw. It may, however, be, and probably is, hig, | articles of which were said to be contributed by a 
haga —hedge, enclosure, enclosed garden or yard. | hody of savants occasionally meeting at the plea- 


er ae ae Greorce Waite. sant village of Arcueil, between Sceaux and Paris. 
St. Briavel’s, Epsom. J. Macray. 


] 
| . 
Oxford. 


“Requigs curarum” (5 §, vy. 385, 523; vi 
137, 178, -The translation of the lines of Tibullus | Taomas Topnam (5S. vi. 107, 193.)—Perhaps 


given by Mr. Warp reminds me of an inscription | the most authentic account of him is in Pennant’s 
on a tombstone at or near Naples, quoted in Brad- | History of London. x 
shaw’s Guide » Italy : 


“ ~ eae a Weatner Hotes (5" §. v. 88, 176, 435; vi. 
In solis tu mihi turba Iccis 








In lonely places thou art crowds to me.” 137, 199.) —This name r mble s the Creux de 
G. W. Tostrxsoy. Vent, at Val Tr: wvers, in witzerland, well de- 

Huddersfield. scribed in Marn vy’s Handb oh 1838, ; 127. 

| ae ae 
I a? 3 J An ee Cee Jorpays (5% S Dancine, “THE POETRY OF MOTION” (5% §, vi. 
“ Ad 193 Phe tter sep : AESO, Mr 89, 196 Although the phrase will equ lly apply 
Pr ACOL K saw, a squib, but Jor fan (or Jurdatne) | ¢ Cerito and Fanny Ellsler . Elssler), the latter 
himself oy ee a o Exeter f whom danced away the heart of Frederic von 
whose Li d. Nicoll went throngh three | Gentz, I have always fancied that it was the 
a — ; ei . oe oe ling Taglioni whose dancing was the origin of 
oa. Li . aa PP. 91 . lhe phrase. But I write now _ icipally to point 
cf ben s Account, 219). His son-in-la Y's |out that Lord Byron, in hi tirical poem « con- 
Tho. = ‘ourt of Ch j 76). and died ¥ ae mowing “nes : 








” 


- B tack to my theme, O Muse of Motion! say 

) hers of the “a ' ’ : , . ’ 
oe 5, ~ 10. Others of the 1 — H sory (ol to Albion found thy waltz her way? 
alburton, C lamy, Acc... 696): of Stoke : . : 
. 7o . ‘— Tl he first line seems to contain the germ of the 

Canon, Devon, id. Contin., 295. In his youth ™ gn ee - 7 } azyv : 
“went bevond sea.” on which Tho. Baker not case. The Waltz is said to have been written in 

ent beyo sea,” 01 ch Tho. Bak iotes : : . 
: : ; 1812. Frepk. Rvue. 


“Joh. Jordanus Belga A.M. incorporatus Cantabr. 











1624”); Thomas (City poet, 1635-85, Brydges, Cf. ante, 5™ 8. ii. 491. The first quotation from 
Restituta, ii, 171-187 ; Timothy (of Eckington, | Aristotle there given seems somewhat in point. 
Calamy, Acc., 777 MippLe TEMPLAR 
Porannp Srograpuies (5% S. iii - iy om @ ao . 
ae - — es aca ‘a - al , 111 ; 'Y-| “Doumpiepore” (5 §. v. 367, 494; vi. 98, 
92.)—See the lications of the Cambridge Anti- | , : i , 
ee the publications of the Vambriage An 199.) —In Somerset this is the ordinary name of 


quarian Society ; Tho. Baker's History of Ni 
John’s College, Cambridge; Dr. Bloxam’s Register | 
of Magd. College, Oxford ; Mr. Smith’s Register of 
Manch ster Sc ho Ll; the Al m Lt We st) onds- 
ter Le nses. 


the humble-bee (Bombus), and is never applied to 
any other insect. A local proverb says :—“ Frome 
dumt ledores Be ‘king yton bee 8, Road wopses " t.€. 
wasps) ~alludi ing, no doubt, to a fancied resem- 
: = , = blance in disposition between tae inhabitants of 
sisHop THomAs Coorer AND His “ THESAURUS those pl: ices respectively and the Hymenopt era in 
Lixcuz Romayxz” (5 §. iii. 348, 453.)—See ql mart P 
a full account of this —_ and notices of the author 
in Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology. iv. Scots’ PriviLeces AND DiGnitres IN France 
Cambr., 1857), 14 ~4 Cf. Alumni Westmon.,| AND oTHER Forze1GN Countrisgs (3° §. ii. 273, 
9,10. Grant for printing his dictionary in John- | 396, 453 ; 5" S. vi. 136, 197.)—Sir Walter Scott, 
son’s T'ypographia, i. 598, from Rymer, xv. 628. whose observant mind noted everything, has not 
Joun E. B. Mayor. forgotten this circumstance. In the Legend of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. | Montrose, in allusion to the connexion of Scotland 
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with Sweden, he represents Captain Dugald Dal- 
getty making frequent reference to “the immortal 
Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of the North, and 
the Bulwark of the Protestant Faith.” Scott has 
also well illustrated that of Scotland with France 
at a much earlier period in his Quentin Durward. 
Jonny Pickrorp, M.A. 
Maltby, near Rotherham. 


Provincrat Farrs (5" §. vi. 108, 214.)— 
Nottingham goose fair is not now opened by a 
procession of the mayor, corporation, and others, 
the last occasion when it was so being in 1874. 
“The fair” last year was opened by a printed pro- 
clamation, as it is to be in future. The time and 
duration of the fair have also been altered ; instead 
of commencing on October 2, as formerly, it will 
open on the first Tuesday in October (commencing 
this year), and only remain open for the remainder 
of the week. J. Porrer Briscoe. 
Nottingham. 


Does at Krrx (5" §, vi. 125, 214.)—An Edin- 
burgh minister was performing service one Sunday 
in aremote country kirk, where dogs formed no 
inconsiderable part of the congregation. It isa 
custom of the Scotch Kirk for the assembled wor- 
shippers to stand while the blessing is pronounced. 
When the minister, however, rose for that pur- 
pose at the end of the service, he perceived, to his 
surprise, that his hearers all remained seated. He 
looked around for some little time with an ex- 
pectant eye, but not a soul moved. At last the 
clerk, with the view of relieving the honest gentle- 
man’s embarrassment, turned up his head from his 
desk below, and bawled out, “ Say awa’, sir, it’s 
joost to cheat the dowgs!” It had been found that 
the dogs, imagining the service to be concluded 
when the congregation stood at this crisis, 
always prepared for their own departure, and dis- 
turbed the solemnity of the occasion by various 
canine noises and shufflings ; they had, therefore, 
to be circumvented by the people keeping their 
seats when the benediction was given. 


Huen A. 


) 
up 


KENNEDY. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


“EvertTit pomem” For “Evernit pomeum,” 
Sr. Luke xv. 8, Vue. (5" S. vi. There 
are two very similar passages in English writers 
where this reading is mentioned. Fuller has: 

“Very facile, but very foule, is that mistake in the 
vulgar Translation, Luke xv. 8. Instead of everrit domum, 
‘she swept the house,’ ’tis rendred evert/t domum, ‘ she 
overturn'd the hou-e.’ Such sweeping we must expect 
from such spirits, which under pretence to cleanse our 
Church would destroy it."—Sermon on Reformation, 
July, 1643, p. 13 (Lond., Pickering, 1875). 


207. 


Jer. Taylor says :— 

“Once we have felt the good of it [reformation]; but 
; late we have smarted under the name and pretension. 
The woman that lost her groat, everrit domum, not ever- 








tit ; she ‘ swept the house,’ she did not ‘turn the house 
out of doors.’ That was but an ill reformation that un- 
tiled the roof and broke the walls, and was digging down. 
the foundations.”— Sermon to Univ. of Dublin, Dublin, 
1663 ; vol. viii. p. 382, of Eden's edition, where the note 
13 :— 

* Sapot rny owray, LEvertit had crept into the text 
of the vulgate and become the received reading, everrit 
being given in the margin.” 

There is room for a fuller discussion than this. 
The reading evertit is of as early a date as the 
Codex Amiatinus of the Vulgate, which Tischen- 
dorf places ¢. A.p. 541, and this reading is cited 
by St. Gregory the Great a few years later. He 
comments upon it at some length, e.g., “ Domus 
namque evertitur, cum consideratione reatus sui 
humana conscientia perturbatur” (Hom. xxxiv. 
in Evang., sect. 6, tom. i. col. 1603, ed. Ben.). 

Mill, in his edition of the Greek Testament, 
in 1707, observes ad loc. that this reading arose 
“ vitio librarii,” but became so common as to occur 
in all the copies which had been seen by Erasmus, 
and he refers to “a Saxon and an English MS. 
version of three hundred years old,” in which the 
reading occurs. This reading is also adopted in 
Wiclif’s translation, which was not published until 
1731, and which r-nders the words, “ And turneth 
up so down the house ” (Bagster’s Hexapl.). 

The same reading is also met with in the old 
Latin versions, and a comparison of MSS. may, 
perhaps, justify a conjecture as to the way in which 
it arose. MS. Corb., cent. v., has “ mundabit 
domum suam et querit”; MS. Cantabr. D., 
cent. vi., has “et mundat domum e® querit” ; 
MS. Sangall, cent iv. or v., has “et vertet domum 
et querit” ; MS. Sangerm. 1, cent. v., “evertit 
domum et querit”; MS. Sangerm. 2, cent. v., 
“evertit domum et queret”; MS. S. Mart. 
Turon., “everret domum et querit.” It is not 
very unlikely that evertit may have arisen from “ et 
vertit,” and everrit from this. Earlier writers who 
refer to the pacsage before St. Gregory—as St. Ire- 
neus, l. i. c. 8; Tertullian, De Penit., c. viii. ; 
De Prescript., c. xi. ; St. Ambrose, Ep. vii., sect. 
2; St. Augustine, Tract. in S. Joan., vii., sect. 21— 
have neither evertit nor everrit, so that evertit ap- 
pears to be the earlier reading of the two. But 
mundat, in Irenzus (Int.), scil., “ mulierem que 
mundat domum,” is a very early reading, like 
emundat, which is noticed by St. Gregory as the 
reading of some MSS. In Vallarsi’s edition of St. 
Jerome everrit is in the text, “ MSS. evertit” in 
the margin. 

An edition of the Vulgate, in which evertit occurs 
in the text, is R. Stephens’s, Par., 1545. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


I have a copy of St. Jerome’s version of the 
sible (in-8, Lugduni apud Jacobum de Millis, 
1561), with Luke xv. 8, as B. mentions ; it is as 
follows : 








le 
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“ Aut que mulier habens drachmas decem, si perdiderit 
drachmam unam, nonne accendit lucernam, et ‘ euertit’ 


it the margin rewertit] domum, et querit diligenter 
-donec inveniat eam ?” 


In an old copy (Vulgate edition), in-12, without 
a title- page, which seems to have belonged to one 
Malachi Crosley in 162 1, the verse is the same, 
except that it wants “eam” at the end, but it is 
in the margin, and for “evertit” there is in the 
margin “everrit.” A copy-according to the Vati- 
can edition of 1592 has the word “ everrit,” but 
wants “eam” at the end of the verse. 
D. Wayre. 
The Liverpool Free Public Library possesses two 
editions of the Biblia Latina, containing the words 
“evertit domum,” in Luke xv. 8: one printed at 
Nuremberg by Antonius Coburger in 1479, and 
the other at Venice by Francis de Hailbrun and 
Nicholas de Frankfordia in 1476. 
P. Cowett, Librarian. 
The error mentioned by B. occurs in the edition 
“impressa Lugduni per Joannem Marion: Expensis 
notabilis Viri Antonii Koberger Nurembergensis filiciter 
explicit. Anno nostre salutis Millesimo quingentesimo 
vige simo. 
Krrpy TRIMMER. 


In Stephens’s Vulgate, 1555, we have, in Luke 
xv. 8, evertit, everrit being given in the margin. 
Evertit had crept in early, see Greg. M., Hom. 
xxxiv. p. 603. Writers were formerly familiar 
with the variation :— 

“ We talk much,” says Jer. Taylor (Via Intelligentia), 
“of reformation, and (blessed be God) once we have felt 
the good of it; but of late we have smarted under the 
name and pretension. The woman that lost her groat, 
everrit domum, not evertit ; she swept the house, she did 
not turn the house out of doors,” &c. 

C. P. E. 


BraDsHaAw THE Reaicipe (3 §. ii. 411, 458, 
516 ; 5 S. vi. 47, 173, 21 7 Me. Cocan should 
consult Ormerod’s Chahive, cited in an editorial 
note at the first reference. It appears that at 
vol. iii., p. 408, of that work there is a pedigree of 
the family. At 3" §S. ii. 458, it is said there is a 
monument to a son of the “ regicide” in Jamaica. 
The lines quoted by Mr. Pickrorp are written 
with a diamond on a window at Marple Hall. 

Mippie TemPiar. 


It was requested that the information should be 
sent to the inquirer. But it may be stated that 
the authentic source of such information is his 
will, which, in abstract, is printed in the “ Memoir 
of John Bradshaw,” in the Trials of Charles I. and 
Some of the Regicides, in the Family Library, 
p- 180, seqg.; will, p. 201, note. The will was 
proved by his nephew, Henry Bradshaw. 

Ep. MArsuALL. 


\ 


Mark Twain (5 §. vi. 228.)—Mnr. Bone will 
find the story of the “Lay of a Tramway Car” on 





the last three pages of Scribner’s Monthly, for 
April, 1876. J. Cuarves Cox. 


Tue LATE Lorp Srannore A Lay Bisnor (5 
S. vi. 229.) —“Lay bishop ” is, I suppose, parallel to 
“ay rector,” both improper terms, since no one can 
be a bishop or a rector of a parish except he be in 
holy orders. A lay bishop is, I imagine, the 
owner of a donative, that is, a “spiritual prefer- 
ment, be it church, chapel, or vicarage, which is 
in the free gift or collation of the patron, without 
making any presentation to the bishop, and with- 
out admission, institution, or induction by any 
mandate from the bishop or other ; but the donee 
may by the patron, or by any other authorized by 
the patron, be put in possession.”—Burn’s Eccles, 
Law, sub voce. There is a similar inscription on 
a monument, where some nobleman, I forget who, 
is styled “lay bishop,” in a very curious little chapel 
near Kirk Hallam, in Derbyshire. The title “lay 
rector” is often, improperly, given to the lay owner 
of the great tithes of 9 parish. The proper title is 
‘ impropriator.” E. Leaton BLENKINSOPP. 


Qvorations WantTeED (5" §. vi. 230.)— 
“Twas noon, and Afric’s dazzling sun,” &c., 
is the commencement of Mrs. Hemans’s poem, Marius 
among the Ruins of Carthage. Frepk. Rvve. 


Miscellaneaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Acre-ocracy of England: a List of all Owners of 
Three Thousand Acres and Uj wards ; with their Pos- 
sessions and Incomes arranged under their various 
Counties, also their Colleges and Clubs. Culled from 
the Modern Domesday Book. By John Bateman. 
(Basil M. Pickering.) 

As Mr. Bateman apologizes for the cumbrous title of his 

book, we will refrain from taking objection to it. The 

book, as far as it goes, is of interest. Any one, however, 
with a quarter of an acre less than three thousand is 
rigorously excluded, though his acres may be worth more 
than twice the number in a less fortunate soil. To get 

a full understanding of the case, the present book should 

be supplemented by Mr. Purdy’s two-shilling digest, the 

Return to Parliament of Owners of Land, ”1873— Eng- 

land and Wales (Sanford). We must observe that there 

are no returns for the metropolis, nor for the Duchy of 

Cornwall ; and there are several cases in which the real 

income from the land is much less than the sum at which 

it is set down. There is, at least, one distinguished 
foreigner holding land in England, namely, the Duc 
d’Aumale, who owns nearly five hennad acres in Wor- 

cestershire and Middlesex, yielding upwards of 10,0002. 

ayear. The club and college of the landlord are given 

as possible indications of his politics and religion ; but 
as many holders have neither club nor college, it is not 
to be concluded that they have no settled opinions as to 
politics and religion. Some of the owners are designated 
as holding land ‘which has been owned by members of 
the same fami! y from the time of Henry VII. at least. 

Among the newer men, we note Mr. Gladstone, with 

close upon 7,000 acres in Flint, Staffordshire, and Lan- 

cashire, the value of which is nearly 19,0002. a year. 

Out of the 7,008 acres possessed by Sir John Sebright, he 

is the cwner of a single one in Surrey, the rental from 
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which is 7361., whereas about 400 acres in Berks bring 
in only the half of that sum. How value is calculated 
in some instances puzzles us, as in the case of Mr. Walke, 
who out of 7,394 acres has “0” in Staffordshire, the rental | 
of which zero of land is 1992. a year. So that it seems 
more prefitable to have no land in Staffordshire than 400 
acres in Lancashire, which bring Mr. Watson, of C 

Park, 26/.a year. Mr. Bateman has written a s; 
preface to his matter-of-fact volume. 


Notes on Shak and Memorials of 
Comprising a Succinct Account of the Life 
of the Great Dramatist; also, a Histor the Urban 
Club, and an Account of the Boar’s Head Feast and 
Ceremonies formerly observed at St. Jchn’s Gate. 
3y John Jeremiah. (Clayton & Co. 

Ix addition to the varied contents nar 

page of this bright volume, there are illus | 

ing a Shakspeare portrait, views of St. Jo Priory, the 

id Gate, &c. There is much occasi a etry, some 
music, anda good deal of miscelluncous matter having 
reference to SI 


and his Mr. Jer 
has performed 


spear the 


and Tim 3 


ned in the titl 


ustrations compri 


ke 
rks, 


ry cre 


akapeare l I 

the office of editor ve litably. 

have to acknow 
ular J 


sooKs ReEcEIVED 
ledge a revised edition 
Due Fast (A. Hal , by the Preface to which we are sorry 
to find that a railroad from Jaffa Jerusalem is among 
the things pronounced probable.— The Offices of th 
Catholic Prayer Be ery , being a translati 
of a Catholic Ritual (published last year at Bonn 
cording to the decrees o f cr first t synods of the 
Catholics of the German empire. “There i great ir 
in the comparison of the above offices with those o 
Roman and old German Rituals. —B 7 7 
of Ann Lee, by W. E. A. Axon (Liverpool, Brak« 
excellent account of the Manchester foundres 
American Shakers.—“ The Cursing” Psalm (cix 
Kentish Bache (Hodges). A penny sermon, maintaining 
the consistency of the psalm with Christianity.— Zaglis/ 
Landscape Art, by Alfred Lawson, F.R.A.S. A secon 
edition of a pamphlet in which a landscape-painter say 
and very rough) deal against contemporary land 
linal Ma y and History, by t 
ee of Manchester (B. M. Pickerir 
by the Cardinal to th 


Under this head we 
of Cc, ¢ 


Old 


by 


a good 
scape-painting.—¢ 
Priests of the Dioc 
A very able answer to the appeal t 
“ History ” of Se ' cnerable Bede.— Nai rative of a 
age to Ker é s Land, by the Rev. 8. J. Perry, F.RS. 
(H. 8. King). “A reprint, from the M hand Cathol 
Revi ew, of the details of a voyage made to observe the 
transit of Venus ember, 1874. W 
spondence of I Marsham and 
Selborne, 1790-93. Reprint of the communi 
Rev. H. P. Marsham and Prof. Bell to 
Norwich Naturalists’ Society. The letter 
before b« Church J 
Archbishop of ¢ y (B. M 
pamp! Hobson examines and plesd 
for tolerance of innovation in Church matters. Skilfully 
yut , though not least, Truth Ui i, by Henry 
Cilgour. Of the three parts of this essay, the most in 
portant is that which } em to be an “ explanation, 
the way of analogy or correspondence, of the at fun- 
damental doctrine of the e Divine Unity in the Divine 
Trinity.” This is brief, s nothing. The other 
1“ Church 


but unveil 
parts are on the “ Formation of Language ” an 
and State.” 
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ations 
Norf 


have 
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neve 


the 


ished. 
snterdu 


W. F. 


Pickering). In tl 


log 


SHILLETO ‘N. & Q.” for Sep- 
there is a eply on the subject 
r, which is signed CHARLES THIRIOLD. 
we regret to say) will never 

It was used by the well- 


Tue Rev. R. 
tember 2, p 190, 
Macaulay and Croke 
This is a pseudonym which 
again appear in our columns. 


by 


Pa f 


| 


| known and well esteemed scholar, the Rev. Mr. Shilleto, 
This great scholar graduated at Cambridge in 1832, when 
| he was placed second in the first class in the Classica} 
T ij os, and being compelled, according to the faulty re- 
| gulation of that time, to proceed in the Mathematical 
Tripos, he was bracketed with another for the last 
place, or “ wooden spoon.” Mr. Shilleto was one of the 
hardest workers and one of the most successful classica} 
tutors in Cambridge. Very many eminent men were, in 
their school days, among his most distinguished pupils, 
the late Lord Lyttelton being one of them. In 1867 the 
Master and Fellows of Peterhouse honoured themselves 
by using a recently acquired privilege of making a 
arried man, as Mr. Shilleto then was, a Fellow. He 
died, as all noble and indefatigable workers would choose 
die, in full career of useful labour; and if the saying 
‘orat qui laborat ” be a true saying, Mr. Shilleto’s whole 
life of manhood was a life of prayer. The rev. gentle- 
| man leaves a widow and a numerous family. 


lately my attention was 
es from Cambridge bearing this sig- 
ature, and displaying a scholarship rare in these da ‘ys 
mong c ntril utors to periodical literature. With some 
| ub e I read the riddle. Your readers have now 
to lament the death of Richard Shilleto, Fellow of Peter- 
to whose unwearied services, continued through 
wty years, Cambridg ylarship owes very much of 
its exactness, He di d = Sept. 24, died in 
/ s but a few weeks ago had a con- 
 aeart two others will appear in the 
» Journal of Philology. 
Joun E. Mayor 
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rt 
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f re sch 
1876, and 
harness. 

buti n, 


ridge. 
volume of verses, Bow loir 
>songs and vers de soci¢té, will 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


flotices to Correspontents. 


:munications should be written the name and 


for pubtication, but 
| ou ony ¢ ir as this: see 
mn said I, Ah, Lord ¢ od, surel 

ived this people and Jerusalem, 

ce: whereas the sword reacheth 

GrerkK Provers (5 §, 
N writes that the 

, ix. 7, and 


10, 258.) —P. F. Gax- 
is qu ted by Ci icero, Ep. 
at no commentary to which he 
i Ernesti’s Clavis calls it 


vi. 2 
yroverb 
} 
b 


T 
t 
anything. 


1s bearing 
and 


er two Latin versior 
Ne sus Minervam ” 


remem! 
mification, “ 
doces 

The only further reply is in 3° S. xii. 
a communication on the subject, and it shall, 
| if possible, be inse rted. Name and address must be 
| written on the back, not necessarily for publication. 


AN SCRIBER.—“ 
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natare 
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‘+i. Send 


Op 8v1 Noscitur a sociis.” 
NOTICE. 

Editor ial Communic ations should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements an? 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 29, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 

| to this rule we can make no exception. 





